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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to explore the nature of occupa- 
tional characteristics as perceived by individuals and to demonstrate 
that the identified characteristic factors could be used to group occu- 
pations. The study followed the multidimensional approach. 

There were two phases in the study. In the first phase, occu- 
pational characteristic factors were identified. Two groups of male 
and female grade nine students were used as subjects. The instrument 
was a set of 41 Semantic Differential (SD) scales. The SD scales were 
used with two lists, each consisting of 21 different occupational ti- 
tles. A principal-axes factor analysis was used with the data and six 
characteristic factors found. The factors were: Personal Satisfaction, 
Values to Society, Life Security, Prestige or General Impression, Phy- 
Sical Security, and Power. 

Eighteen SD scales were selected from the first phase as a 
measure of the six characteristic factors and used with a new list of 
30 occupational titles in the second phase. The purpose was to group 
Occupations according to their characteristic patterns. Ninety-three 
grade nine students, both male and female, were used. A principal 
components analysis was carried out on the data. Because there were 
indications of sex differences, the analysis was based on sex groups. 
Four occupational groups were found in both sex groups. Since the oc- 
cupational groups corresponded to each other, they were labelled to- 
gether. The four occupational groups were: Skilled and Semiskilled, 


Professional and Trained, Outdoor-Physical, and Creative-Artistic. 
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A profile of the occupational characteristics representing 
each group of occupations was constructed separately for males and for 
females and a profile analysis carried out. Results showed that, in 
general, boys and girls perceived an occupation in the same way. How- 
ever, they tended to view an occupation differently if the occupation 
was traditionally regarded as being for male or for female only, or if 
the occupation was not familiar to them. 

Implications of the study suggest that the characteristic fac- 
tors found in the present study should be used in a study of vocational 
differences and vocational behaviors, and that a replication of the 
study with subjects at other levels would help find the stability or 


trend of occupational perceptions. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Perception, functionally speaking, is the process by which 

we obtain firsthand information about the world around us. 

It has a phenomenal aspect, the awareness of events presently 
occuring in the organism's immediate surrounding. It has 
also a responsive aspect; it entails discriminative, 
selective response to the stimuli in the immediate environ- 
ment. .... Perception is selective by nature. .... In man 

a rather gross selectivity at birth becomes refined with 
development and experience. (Gibson, 1969, p. 3) 


The Problem 

General agreement can probably be obtained on the existence of 
both individual and group differences between people who have selected 
various occupational fields. Knowledge about such differences can be 
especially helpful to vocational counsellors, to student advisors, and 
to selection ead placement officers in industrial personnel work. How- 
ever, it has been regarded by most vocational theorists that the pro- 
cess of vocational choice is the transaction between the individual 
and his environment in which job perceptions are obviously involved 
(Gonyea, 1963, p. 20). Knowledge about an individual's perception of 
occupations is thus essentially a part of vocational differences. Ac- 
cordingly, an individual's perception of occupations would be a subject 
of interest among people involved in helping individuals making voca- 
tional choices. To the extent that an individual makes an occupational 
choice based on the information about oneself in relation to the infor- 
mation about occupations, whether this information is obtained from 
counselling or elsewhere, it is obvious that such information is help- 


ful only when that person has correspondingly clear information about 
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that occupation. Thus, occupational information plays a significant 

role in the process of occupational choice. One critical requirement 
for an intelligent choice is that the individual has an objective and 
an accurate perception of the relevant job. 

There is an assortment of occupational attributes which may be 
objects of subjective perception (Crites, 1969, p. 46; Zytowski, 1968, 
p- 85). One which has been of continuing interest to sociology and 
also to education is prestige. Attributes in a category similar to 
prestige might include power or influence, independence, security, and 
might range through the entire category of reasons people find for pre- 
ferring one kind of work over another. 

Another perspective is represented by the perception that occu- 
pations demand certain requirements or attributes -- great sacrifice, 
devotion, or altruism, or that they require risk to life or limb. 

Occupations may also be subjectively appraised in terms of the 
qualities of people in them -- their images, as some prefer. This has 
been one popular topic of interest among educators for quite a long 
time. 

In this study, the attributes related to an occupation have 
been collectively called occupational characteristics. 

Accordingly, the individual's perception of occupations may 
be viewed as the collective strength of positive or negative affective 
responses he attaches to them (Tseng & Rhodes, 1973). It has been sug- 
gested (Garbin, 1967; Irvine, 1969; Rossi & Inkeles, 1957; Terwilliger, 
1963) that an individual's perception of an occupation is, in fact, a 


complex multidimensional combination of several occupational attributes 
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or characteristics, and that every occupation carries with it several 
factors, e.g., income, prestige, autonomy, power, and numerous other 
factors. Each occupation is perceived by groups of individuals to have 
certain societal rank with respect to these characteristics. Though 
these characteristics are not distributed at random, occupations do 
vary in the profiles of characteristics which they display. In the 
evaluations of occupations,each occupation is judged on several factors. 
The standings of the occupation in specific factors then enter systema- 
tically into its general evaluation. Hence, studies on evaluation of 
occupation should simultaneously explore several factors of the occupa- 
tion, and then make appropriate use of these findings collectively in 
other related studies. 

For most people, especially students who first face the task 
of selecting a subject in school, vocational behavior is structured 
and actualized partly on the basis of perception. Therefore, considera- 
bly more studies on the perception of occupations seem justified. This 
means that the factors which account for the perception of occupations 
must be woven into our conceptualization of the activity of pursuing 
careers. To this goal, knowledge of the multidimensional characteris- 
tics of occupations will undoubtedly have considerable implication for 
more effective vocational guidance and enhancement of occupational ad- 
justment. An individual who understands the attributes or characteris- 
tics which typify various occupations will be in an advantageous posi- 
tion to make vocational decisions in which a congruent relationship 
exists between personal attributes and relevant occupational charac- 


teristics. Comprehensive and accurate knowledge of the characteristics 
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of occupations seems to be a vital part in promoting successful voca- 
tional adjustment. 

A number of studies have been made on the perceptions of occu- 
pational characteristics. Most of the studies (Brown, 1969; Clack, 
1968; Clark & Seals, 1975; Hicks, 1967, 1969; Hodge, Siegel & Rossi, 
1964; Medvene & Collins, 1974; Tiryakian, 1957; Tseng & Rhodes, 1973), 
however, have proceeded according to a typical design in which subjects 
have been asked to rate or rank occupations according to a single cri- 
terion which is of a general or summary nature. Examples of the cri- 
teria are general status, general reputation, or social status. Con- 
sequently, it is not possible to state how these occupations would be 
rated on more specific factors, nor is it at all clear why the parti- 
cular occupations have been assigned the general status a ckowlede chien 
There have been some studies using the multidimensional concept of occu- 
pational characteristics (Beardslee & O'Dowd, 1961; Dickinson, 1954; 
Dipboye & Anderson, 1959; Garbin, 1967; Hicks, 1966; Osgood & Stagner, 
1941; Osipow, 1962; Rossi & Inkeles, 1957; Thompson, 1966; Triandis, 
1959). However, these studies have been concerned with a set of pre- 
determined factors, usually generalized by the investigator's own sub- 
jectivity, and have been directed toward finding relationships with 
other traits or variables. Few studies (Gonyea, 1961; Irvine, 1969; 
Terwilliger, 1963) have been concerned with the more fundamental prob- 
lem of trying to define the underlying characteristics of occupations. 
Moreover, a review of this. latter group of studies revealed that the 
occupational characteristic factors found were not the same. This may 


have resulted from differences of both the approach and the scope of 
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these studies. It indicates that further study of this problem is 
needed. 

The aim of the present study is to examine the individual's 
perceptions of occupations as they relate to vocational behaviors. 
However, there is a wide range of ages at which an individual makes 
decisions about vocational choice. This study was concerned with in- 
dividuals at a specific level. Under the present Alberta educational 
system, an individual first meets the task of vocational choice just 
prior to entering senior high school. At that time he must choose 
subject areas that reflect his ability and/or his interest. Therefore, 
it was decided to concentrate the study on individuals at the grade 
nine level. 

At present, the concept of human development has been accepted 
and integrated as a part of most, if not all, areas of study about hu- 
man life. Vocational psychology is no exception. Today no one would 
argue with a concept of vocational behavior as having important develop- 
mental qualities (Zytowski, 1968, p. 119). Thus, this study took into 


account the developmental aspect of an individual's vocational behavior. 


Purpose of the Study 


The main concern of the present study is to examine the indi- 
vidual's perception of occupational characteristics. The individuals 
of interest are grade nine students. According to the proposition that 
the perceptions of occupations are multidimensional, the purpose of 
this study is to identify the factors of occupational characteristics 
as perceived by grade nine students. 


Since this study is exploratory in nature, the focus is on both 
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structuring and measuring the domain of interest. In this regard, 
Osgood's Semantic Differential Technique (SD), which was initially 
designed for this type of study, was chosen as the method of collecting 
data. The rationale behind this selection, including the related li- 
terature of the SD, is presented in chapter 3. The use of the SD along 
with the design of the study, as presented in chapter 3, 
lead to a sound conclusion to the problem of structuring the domain 
of occupational perceptions. 

The specific purposes of the study are as follows: 

1. To suggest a set of verbal labels which can be used to 
describe occupational characteristics as perceived by the subjects, 
and to nee these labels into parsimonious clusters or characteristic 
factors. 

2. To group a sample of occupations based on similar cha- 
racteristic profiles, and to set up a representative profile for each 
occupational group, and 

3. To obtain a set of bipolar-adjective scales for use in 


measuring the perception of occupational characteristics. 
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CHAPTER 2 


REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 


There are two parts in this chapter. The first part is a re- 
view of some theories of vocational development. The developmental 
stages of an individual in relation to vocational choice is the main 
concern of this review. The second part is centered around the empi- 
rical aspect of the problem and consists of a review of previous stu- 


dies on the perception of occupational characteristics. 


A Developmental Concept of Vocational Behavior 


The developmental concept of vocational behavior proposes that 
the process of vocational choice -- the decision involved in the se- 
lection of an occupation -- is made at a number of different points in 
an individual's life and that it constitutes a continuous process which 
Starts in childhood and ends in early adulthood (Crites, 1969, p. 100). 

This concept of vocational choice as a developmental process 
had its origin in the early work of Carter (1940). He examined the 
formation of interest patterns in adolescence, and concluded that they 
develop as the individual matures. According to Carter, interest 
patterns are formed to assist the individual to fit himself, with his 
biological attributes, into the somewhat rigid social structure of in- 
stitutions. He acquires interest patterns through his identification 
with some respected persons or group. Often the individual makes a 
good adjustment, but sometimes the adjustment is inappropriate. If 
the adjustment is inappropriate, the individual must discard or modify 


his interest pattern in order to solve the practical problems of every 
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day living. Carter feels that the trial-and-error process of develop- 
ing an interest pattern is one which progresses from the less mature 
fantasy solutions of later childhood to the more mature realistic solu- 
tions of youth and adulthood. 

Current theories of vocational development, similar to Carter's, 
propose that choice behaviors mature as the individual grows older 
(Beilin, 1955; Dysinger, 1950). Leading among these theories, at pre- 
sent, are those developed by Ginzberg (Ginzberg, 1952; Ginzberg et al., 
1951), and by Super (Super, 1953, 1957; Super & Overstreet, 1960; Super 
et al., 1957, 1963). Since these two theories are well known and are 
relevant to the present study, they will be reviewed here. Some other 
propositions will also be discussed in connection with these two theo- 
ries. The emphasis of this review is on the developmental stages of 
vocational behaviors. 

Ginzberg's Developmental Concept of Vocational Chioce. Ginzberg 
(Ginzberg, 1952; Ginzberg et al., 1951) proposes three basic elements 
about the developmental nature of vocational choice. First, occupa- 
tional choice is a process which spans the entire period of adolescence 
from approximately age 10 to 21. Second, the process is largely irre- 
versible -- once launched upon a particular course of action, an indi- 
vidual finds it increasingly difficult to change his goals as time 
passes. And third, compromise is an essential aspect of every choice 
-- the process ends with a compromise between an individual's needs 
and the realities which impinge upon him. Ginzberg maintains that vo- 
cational choice involves some element of compromise and some concession 


to the limitation of environmental conditions. 
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According to Ginzberg, the process of occupational decision-— 
making could be analyzed in terms of three periods -- fantasy choices 
(before age 11); tentative choices (between ages 1] and 17); and rea- 
listic choices (between age 17 and young adulthood when a person fi- 
nally determines his choices). The child in the fantasy period be- 
lieves that he can become whatever he wants to become. He makes an 
arbitrary translation of his impulses and needs into occupational 
choice. During the tentative period, his translation is almost exclu- 
sively in terms of such subjective factors as his interests, capaci- 
ties, and values. Adolescents consider their choices tentative because 
they sense that they have not effectively incorporated the reality fac- 
tor into choice considerations. They are able tc do this during the 
realistic period when they seek to work out a compromise between their 
interests, capacities, and values, and the opportunities and limita- 
tions of the environment (Ginzberg, 1952). 

Ginzberg subdivided the two later periods into stages. He sub- 
divided the tentative period into four stages and the realistic period 
into three stages. The tentative period includes the interest stage 
(ages 10-12), capacity stage (ages 12-14), value stage (ages 15-16), 
and the transition stage (age 17 or 18). In the interest stage, a ten- 
tative choice is based almost exclusively on interest. Later on, in 
the following two stages, the capacity and then the value are taken in- 
to consideration respectively. The transition stage is the stage in 
which the individual is looking forward to college or a job. 

The realistic period begins with the exploration stage, during 


which the individual seeks for the last time to acquaint himself with 
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his alternatives. This is followed by the crystallization stage in 
which he determines the choice, and finally by the specification stage, 
during which he delimits his choices (Ginzberg, 1952). 

Later on in his theoretical development, Ginzberg (1972) sug- 
gests three conceptual changes. First, he modifies his assertion that 
the occupational decisions are life-span phenomenon, not just a short- 
term event between late adolescence and early adulthood. Second, the 
emphasis on the irreversibility of the process is shifted to viewing 
it in terms of the expenditure of time and resources. That is, careers 
may be directed in major ways, though there are costs involved, and 
these costs operate in some ways to make the process irreversible for 
some people at some times. Finally, the concept of optimization re- 
places that concept of compromise. That is, Ginzberg proposes, there 
is a continuing search on the part of individual for the best fit be- 
tween the career avenue he prefers and the opportunities open to him. 
These three changes are considered as an improvement of Ginzberg's 
theory, though the basic style of the concept remains unchanged 
(Osipow, 1973, p. 92). 

In this study, the subjects fell into the last two stages of 


the tentative period. 


Super's Developmental Self-Concept Theory of Vocational Be- 
havior. Whereas Ginzberg bases his developmental theory of vocational 
choice upon the concept of psychoanalytic ego psychology, Super's 
theoretical framework is based on three psychological areas: the field 
of differential psychology, the self-concept theory, and the develop- 


mental psychology (Osipow, 1973, pp. 131-132). On the basis of dif- 
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ferential psychology, Super proposes that an individual possesses a 
potential for success and satisfaction in a variety of occupational 
eercinges Interests and abilities are likely to fall into patterns 
more consistent with some occupations than others. People are likely 
to be more satisfied if they are in an occupation that requires a pat- 
tern of interests and abilities clearly corresponding to their own cha- 
racteristics. 

The self-concept theory led Super to propose that self concepts 
develop on the basis of children's observation of and identifications 
with adults involved in work. Finally, the principles of developmental 
psychology led him to the concept of life stages. He proposes that a 
person's mode of adjustment at one period of his life is likely to be 
predictive of his technique of adjustment at later period (Osipow, 
19-735 <psepl33)s 

On the basis of these principles, Super bases the formulation 
of his theory upon 10 propositions (Super, 1953, pp. 189-190). He 
views and emphasizes vocational choice as a process and suggests using 
the term "development" instead of the term "choice" (Super, 1953, p. 
187). He also introduces the concept of vocational maturity to denote 
the degree of development from the time of the early fantasy in child- 
hood to the decision about retirement in the old age (Super, 1955, p. 
S77) 

Super proposes five distinct life stages covering the entire 
vocational life of an individual. They are: growth stage (birth-age 15), 
exploration stage (ages 15-24), establishment stage (ages 25-44), main- 


tenance stage (ages 45-64), and decline stage (ages 65 and over). These 
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stages, except the maintenance stage, are also divided into several sub- 
stages (Super et al., 1957, pp. 40-41). 

According to Super's scheme, the subjects in this study fell in- 
to the tentative substage of the exploration stage. Vocational beha- 


vior of an individual in this substage is described as follows: 


Tentative (15-17). Needs, interests, capacities, values, and 
opportunities are all considered. Tentative choices are made 
and tried out in fantasy, discussion, course, work, etc. 
(Super et al., 1957, p. 40) 


In addition to the propositions about life stages, Super also 
proposes that the process of vocational development occurs by means of 
five activities which he calls vocational development tasks (Super et 
al., 1963). These five tasks are: crystallization, specification, im- 
plementation, stabilization, and consolidation. While these tasks can 
occur within any age range, Super suggests that they are likely to occur 
during a specific time, for example, the crystallization task occurs 
during the age range of 14-to-18 years. The subjects used in this study 
all fell into the crystallization-task category. The activities and 
behaviors relevant to this task, as conceptualized by Super, are as 


follows: 


Crystallization (14-18) 

Awareness of the need to crystallize 

Use of resources 

Awareness of factors to consider 

Awareness of contingencies which may affect goals 
Differentiation of interests and values 
Awareness of present-future relationships 
Formulation of generalized preference 

Consistency of preference 

Possession of information concerning the preferred 
occupation 

Planning for the preferred occupation 
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11. Wisdom of the vocational preference. 
(Super et al., 1963, p. 84) 


Some Other Propositions of Developmental Life Stages. In ad- 


dition to the developmental theories of Ginzberg and Super, there have 
been other formulations and speculation about how vocational choices 
are made over a period of time (Crites, 1969, p. 104). Propositions 
about life stages are also suggested which, in general, differ only in 
terminology from those suggested by Ginzberg and by Super. Tiedeman 
(Tiedeman,1961; Tiedeman & O'Hara,1963), for example, proposes the fol- 
lowing two Beisag of vocational decision-making process: a period of 
anticipation or preoccupation, and a period of implementation and ad- 
justment. Subdivision of these two periods into stages is also given. 
The stages in the anticipation period are: exploration, crystallization, 
choice, and classification. The stages in the implementation period 
are: induction, reformation, and integration. However, unlike the 
foregoing schemes, Tiedeman does not tie his life-stage scheme with 
chronological age. This implies that he views it as a matter of indi- 
vidual difference. 

Other similar life-stage schemes proposed in vocational psy- 
chology are those from Miller and Form (1951) and Havighurst (1964). 
Miller and Form propose five stages, with no further subdivision, rang- 
ing from the temporary stage to the retired stage. Havighurst proposes 
six stages, also with no subdivision, ranging from the identification 
with worker to contemplating a productive and responsible life. 


Regarding the adolescent ages, the two propositions state: 
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II Initial (l14-end of formal or full time education) 
Dependence upon home is weakened. Indoctrination of work 
values of responsibility, willingness to work hard, get along 
with people, handle money, etc. 
Adjust aspiration to realistic level. Acquire technical 
and social skills relevant to job performance. Adjust to a 
worker culture. (Miller & Form in Zytowski, 1973, p. 148) 


II Acquiring the Basic Habits of Industry (ages 10-15) 


Learning to organize one's time and energy to get a piece 
of work done. School work, chores. 
Learning to put work ahead of play in appropriate situations. 


III Acquiring Identity as a Worker in the Occupational Structure 
(ages 15-25) 


Choosing and preparing for an occupation. 
Getting work experience as a basis for occupational choice 


and for assurance of economic independence. (Havighurst in 
Borow,. 1964, p.. 216) 


Conclusion from Vocational Development Theory. The purpose of 


this review is to obtain a perspective of the developmental stages of 
an individual's vocational behavior at the grade nine level. Using 
Ginzberg's scheme, individuals in grade nine fall into the capacity 
(ages 12-14) and value (ages 15-16) stages of the tentative period. 

An individual in this period, as perceived by Ginzberg, tries to make 
a tentative vocational choice. He takes into account his interests, 
capacities, and then values. In addition, the individual at this life 
Stage is alert to the occupational world surrounding him and pays more 
attention to their characteristics than at previous ages. It can be 
assumed, through this conceptualization, that he is in the stage of 
acquiring more and more information about the occupation at large. In 
view of the purpose of this study, it can be concluded from Ginzherg's 
proposition that the individual's occupational perception at this stage 
has already formed and is well organized. 


Considering Super's scheme, the tentative substage (ages 15-17) 
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of the exploration stage covers the age range of the grade nine stu- 
dents in this study. Super proposes that, for an individual at this 
substage, needs, interests, capacities, values, and opportunities all 
take part in the choice process, and then a tentative choice is made. 
Regarding the proposed life stages and vocational development tasks, 
Super's view is not much different from that of Ginzberg's. Hence, 
the same conclusion about the awareness of the individual regarding 
the world of work around him and his well-formed occupational percep- 
tion can also be drawn from Super's propositions. The individual at 
this age seems to be able to use many of his own attributes for voca- 
tional decision-making. Two major disadvantages he still has at this 
time are the lack of experience and the lack of information about the 
occupational world. The former will be answered in time while the lat- 
ter can be supplied by counsellors. 

Regarding the main interest of the present study on occupational 
perceptions, it is evident from these theoretical propositions that the 
individual's occupational perception at grade nine are already formed 
and consistent. Since many of his personal attributes take part in 
forming this perception, the process of his occupational assessment 


should be well organized and, to a large degree, reliable. 


Studies of the Perceptions of Occupational Characteristics 


Having discussed some theoretical aspects of the problem, this 
part will center around the empirical aspect of studies on perceptions 
of occupational characteristics. As stated in previous chapter, there 


have been a large number of studies on the perceptions of occupational 
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characteristics. However, most of these studies assumed a unidimen- 
sional concept and then related it with other traits or variables. 
Since this study maintains the assumption of multidimensionality, re- 
sults of such studies seem not relevant for review here. 

There have been two types of studies which have used the multi- 
dimensional assumption; those studies which dealt with a predetermined 
set of factors and their relationships with other external variables, 
and those studies which dealt directly with the fundamental problem of 
identifying the perceptual factors of occupational characteristics. 

The former is relatively larger in number than the latter. Since these 
two types are relevant to the present study, they will be reviewed and 
discussed next. 

A Collective Term for Attributes Related to the Occupation. 

In this study, the attributes related to occupations, as perceived by 
individuals, are collectively termed occupational characteristics. 

The selection of this term has been difficult since the attributes re- 
lated to an occupation are quite numerous. There has never been a con- 
clusive agreement among vocational psychologists on the accountability 
of these attributes. Thus, investigators tend to conceptualize them 
collectively different from one another. Hence, the terms used to name 
these attributes were also different. 

The favorite term is occupational "prestige". It has been used 
extensively, but not with the same definition. Other terms which have 
been used less frequently are: occupational rankings or ratings, per- 
ceptions, values, job characteristics, factors or factor ratings, and 


vocational or occupational preference. At present, there seems to be 
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no single term that is widely accepted among investigators. This varia- 
tion has arisen partly from the unidimensional vs. multidimensional 
approaches to the problem. 

By inspecting the meaning assigned to these terms, it is con- 
ceived that, implicitly or explicitly, they all refer to the same con- 
cept -- the overall evaluation of occupations by individuals who per- 
ceive them. This conclusion seems true for both the unidimensional 
and multidimensional studies. There are two criteria used for the se- 
lection of a term in the present study. First, the term must best des- 
cribe the attributes of interest, and second, the term must be easily 
understood by the people at large. Thus, it was decided to use the 
term "characteristics" in this study rather than using more technical 
terms (e.g., perceptions or values) or those which were less descrip- 
tive (e.g., prestige or preference). However, for the purpose of the 
literature review, studies using other terms will be presented, where 
appropriate. 

The main focus of the following literature review is on the 
set of factors used or identified, not on the relations of these fac- 
tors to other variables. This is because a study of the relationships 
seems to be the next step beyond the scope of this study. 

Studies with Predetermined Set of Characteristic Factors. The 
idea of a multidimensional approach to occupational perceptions has 
been with us for some time. For example, Osgood and Stagner (1941) 
studied what they called occupational "prestige frame of reference". 


In the study, they used a gradient technique, which was a very early 
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version of the well known Semantic Differential technique, as a method 
of data collection. Ten bipolar scales were used. The paired words 
were: hopeful, noticed, brains, dollar, exciting, pleasant, free, so- 
statue, secure, and short hours. They also used a "general prestige" 
ranking of occupations as a criterion. Two purposes of this study 
were: to demonstrate the utilization of this new technique, and to 
"demonstrate the particular determinants of the frame of reference 
known as occupational prestige" (p. 276) under the assumption that 
“decisions are commonly based upon standards which may be unverbalized 
and perhaps unconscious" (p. 275). Fifteen occupational titles were 
used and the subjects were 100 college males in psychology. Osgood 
and Stagner found that the correlations between each scale and general 
prestige were amazingly high. All values except one were in the range 
from .79 to .99. They noted that students reacted to the occupational 
characteristics, as measured by these scales, in "a fashion almost iden- 
tical with their judgments of its general prestige" (p. 283). One of 
their conclusions, regarding the occupational characteristics, was that 
"prestige is imputed to perceptions per se on the basis of such cha- 
racteristics as hopefulness, being noticed, financial return, brains, 
excitingness, and pleasantness" (p. 289). 

Dickinson (1954) used seven predetermined factors with groups 
of about 1200 male college students who had expressed preference for 
careers in Accounting, Teaching, Engineering, Administrative or Sales 
work. His concern was on the differences in relative importance of 
certain "job factors" among groups of students who expressed preference 


for different careers. He found that different patterns of interest, 
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as indicated by the ranks of these seven factors, were apparent among 
the five fields in his study. The seven job factors he used were: 
Advancement, Benefits, Human Relations, Job Security, Type of Work, 
depagve and Working Conditions. 

Rossi and Inkeles (1957) conducted a study on "multidimensional 
ratings" of occupations with a large heterogeneous group of Russian 
refugees in Germany and the United States. The subjects, 2146 in all, 
were asked to use a five-point scale to rate 13 occupations available 
in the Soviet Union at that time, ranging from Doctor to Rank and File 
Collective Farmer. These scales were presented in the form of five 
questions, each of which was designed to measure one of the following 
occupational factors: General Desirability, Material Position, Personal 
Satisfaction, Safety, and Popular Regard. They found that the relative 
Standings of occupations were different among the five factors, sugges- 
ting that the individual factors were sufficiently independent measures 
of occupations. Furthermore, there was some evidence that certain types 
of occupations shared a common or a very similar profile. These find- 


ings led Rossi and Inkeles to the summary and conclusion that: 


The conceptions were not rated consistently high or low on all 
dimensions but rather showed relatively diversified rating pro- 
files. This strongly suggests that occupations are realistically 
perceived in accordance with the objective differentiation in 
their "life chance" rather than in accordance with some under- 
lying standard which is then projected onto the other dimensions. 
....- In general, however, this study suggests that a precisely 
differentiated image of various occupations is widely diffused 
throughout modern industrial population, and this must be recog- 
nized as important in understanding the integration of the larger 
social structure of such society." (pp. 250-251) 


Dipboye and Anderson (1959) studied the ordering of "occupational 
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values" by high school students. They viewed occupational values as 
being composed of nine elements: Security, Prestige, Salary, Interes- 
ting Rees ik Peayeoneate Working Conditions, Relations with Others, In- 
dependence, and Benefits. Dipboye and Anderson asked 823 ninth and 

358 tenth graders (600 boys and 581 girls) to rank these nine attri- 
butes according to their importance for choosing a job. The researc- 
hers' main concerns were about sex and grade differences. They found 
significant sex differences but small grade differences. They reasoned 
that because of the similarity between grades, "occupational values 

are generally well formed by the time the pupil completes the 9th 

grade and that little change takes place during his high school career" 
(p24). 

At least three studies have used Osgood's Semantic Differential 
technique (SD), with its three factors (i.e., Evaluation, Potency, and 
Activity), in measuring the perceptions of occupational characteristics. 
Triandis (1959) used 38 scales for rating 5 jobs (e.g., welder, teacher) 
and 6 people (e.g., their supervisors, fellow workers) by 156 subjects 
representing various groups in industry. He compared the ratings of 
the same job by different status groups and found that differences 
existed. Beardslee and O'Dowd (1961) used 48 scales to measure the 
"image" of scientist, as perceived by some 1200 college students, in 
comparison with their images of other 14 occupations. They found that 
the image of a scientist was similar to those with intellectual roles, 
e.g., college professor, engineer, etc., but different from those of 
the business and industrial occupations. 


Finally, Osipow (1962) investigated the perception of occupa- 
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tions as a function of titles and descriptions. He used 15 SD scales, 
five scales on each of the three factors. The scales were rated by 
96 university tuidenes on two job titles: building superintendent and 
janitor. Subjects were divided into four equal-size groups. Two 
groups rated one of the two job titles "with a description", and the 
other two groups rated a job title "without a description". Osipow 
found that "differences in attitude toward the job titles were found 
on the evaluative and potency dimensions of meaning under 'no descrip- 
tion’ condition. Neither of these differences appeared under 'descrip- 
tion' condition" (p. 108). He concluded that the differences in per- 
ceptions of careers sie various factors, when the stimuli were pre- 
sented in the form of specific job titles, did exist, and that these dif- 
ferences would be reduced if minimal occupational descriptions had been 
also presented. He also noted that "these results suggest that the 
semantic differential method may be useful in the study of occupations" 
(pe 108) % 

Thompson (1966) designed his study to explore "Super's belief 
that the ninth-grader is in the vocational exploration stage" (p. 850). 
He used what he called an occupational value scale which included 10 
"job characteristics" with 2287 grade nine students in 1962 and then 
in the next year with 1788 of the original sample in tenth grade (895 
boys and 893 girls). Ten job characteristics included in the occupa- 
tional value category were as follows: 

1. Having an interesting job, 
2. Opportunity to express own idea, 


3. Having security, 
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4. Helping other people, 

5. Being recognized, 

6. Gaining esteem, 

7. Obtaining a high salary, 
8. Having independence, 

9. Being a leader, and 
10. Being a boss. 

Subjects were asked to check each of these 10 occupational 
values as being either "important" or "not important". The two main 
comparisons made in this study were: the differences between ninth and 
tenth graders, and the differences between sexes. Results of these com- 
parisons led Thompson to the conclusion that: 

Super's (1960) hypothesis that the ninth-graders are ready to 
consider problems of pre-vocational and vocational choice is 
borne out in this study. Freshman students were very definite 
in what was important to them in a vocation, and in their 
sophomore year over three-fourth still rated the importance 

of these occupational values just as they had a year previously. 
.... While there are some significant differences between boys 
and girls when considered as groups in the importance placed 
upon certain values, there was no significant difference be- 
tween how the boys, as a group, responded as freshmen and as 
sophomores. The same was true for girls. Thus, how ninth- 
and tenth-graders view their vocational choice may be well es- 


tablished upon entering high school and may not change 
readily (p. 853). 


By hypothesizing that "the prestige value of occupations is 
determined by a kind of synthesis or accumulation of various factors 
or dimensions of relevance to occupation" (Hicks, 1966, p. 56), Hicks 
proposed and used six factors, along with the general "prestige rating", 
with 85 railway workers in Zambia. These workers were composed of 


firemen, shunters, guards, and clerks. The six factors were: 
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1. Responsibility with the job, 

2. Service value of the job, 

3. Money offered in the job, 

4. Working conditions, 

5. Education and intelligence needed in the job, and 
6. Working relationships which develop in the job. 

Twelve occupations, chosen to give a coverage of those normally 
rated from high to low in prestige, were used. Subjects were asked to 
rate each occupation, on a five-point scale, regarding its importance 
on each factor, and the general prestige. Correlations between prestige 
and each factor, and the sum of all six factors were computed. It ap- 
peared that the correlation of .944 between prestige and the sum was 
higher than any value between prestige and a single factor. Recognizing 
that the scope of his study was not sufficient to confirm the stated 
hypothesis, Hicks took caution to conclude that "the prestige ratings 
of occupations, considered generally, are influenced by a variety of 
factors, the cumulation of which results in the prestige score obtained" 
(pe 57): 

Garbin (1967) used 30 occupations to be rated by subjects on 
"occupational prestige" and 20 other factors. The occupations were se- 
lected to represent a cross-section of the American occupational status 
and were familiar to most people. The twenty factors were collected 
from the literature and later in the study, were categorized into six 
groups of related traits. The groups were: Rewards, Intrinsic Nature, 
Intellectual and Training Requirements, Individual Independence, Working 


Conditions, and Interpersonal Relations. A total of 490 individuals 
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from six subject groups were used. These groups were: students, bankers, 
secretaries, professors, morticians, and manual workers. Approximately 
three fourth of subjects were males. They were asked to use a five- 
point scale to rate 30 occupations on 21 factors. Mean scores on these 
factors were computed for each occupation and then converted into rank 
order dverachted: The analysis was carried out using prestige as the 
dependent variable. Garbin found that “perceptions of work dimensions 
are relatively uniform despite the diversity of respondents", and that 
"the multidimensional rankings of occupational positions constitute 
relatively precise and definite system of differentiation" (p. 24). 
Studies reviewed up to this point used predetermined charac- 
teristic factors of occupations. It is evident that several factors 
are common among these studies. Some other factors, which seem dif- 
ferent at the first glance, turn out to be quite similar when the under- 
lying meanings are examined. Thus, it is apparent that there has been, 
to a large degree, a consensus among investigators about what accounts 
for the occupational characteristics. However, there are still several 
factors unique to specific studies. To gain a better view of the simi- 
larities and differences between these factors, Table 1 contains those 
factors considered to be the same or similar in nature. The matching 
of these factors is subjective. Three studies by Triandis (1959), 
Beardslee and O'Dowd (1961), and Osipow (1962) are not included since 
they made use of the SD factors considered too general for the nature 
of the present problem. Thus, seven studies are ircluded in Table l. 
It should be noted that Garbin's six factor categories are used instead 


of his 20 factors. In order to start the matching procedure, Dickinson's 
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seven factors are used as a reference for locating factors of other 
studies. 

From Table 1, it can be seen that several factors were used by 
investigators to different degrees. Based on frequency of use, the 
common factors can be ordered as follows: 

1. The Financial Conditions factor appears in all seven stu- 
dies, though with somewhat different labels. This indicates a very 
high degree of agreement ragarding the importance of this factor. 

2. The Personal Satisfaction factor is second in popularity 
among investigators. However, a variety of terms are used to label 
this factor. It appears that the subjective nature of this factor may 
contribute to this variation. 

3. Security, Working Conditions, and Human Relationships 
are components of the third group. Agreement on the labels of these 
factors is apparent though differences still exist. 

4. Advancement, Prestige, and Independence are factors in 
the fourth most popular group in these studies. The prestige factor 
included here is not the same as that used as the dependent factor in 
some of these studies. While the meaning of the latter denotes the 


"occupational characteristics" used in this 


concept similar to the term 
Study, the meaning of the term included in this table means only the 
popularity of the job. 

5. Levels of Education and Intelligence seem to be considered 
less important or less interesting among investigators. Only three out 


of seven studies presented these factors to subjects. This likely resulted 


from the attitude that occupations require one type of education or 
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training, and that intelligence is a constant part of all work perfor-— 
mance. Hence, the factor has no differentiation power. 

6. Benefits, Helping Others or Service Values of the Job, 
and Responsibility are odds and ends among these studies. In a sense, 
these factors may be considered as parts of other essential factors in 
some of these studies. 

A cross examination of these studies is considered helpful to 
see a conceptual consensus among investigators on the occupational cha- 
racteristics. The information gained from this examination will be 
used for a comparison with the results of the present study. 

Studies on Underlying Factors of Occupational Characteristics. 
As noted previously, studies trying to identify the underlying factors 
of occupational characteristics have been less in number than those 
using predetermined factors. It is also noted that the term used for 
the collective attributes related to the occupation varies from one 
Study to another and reflects, in many cases, overlapping conceptuali- 
zations. For the purposes of relevance to this study, only studies 
with similar conceptualizations to the present study are included for 
review. 

The first study to be reviewed is not one which identified the 
underlying factors by an analysis, but rather by a speculation about these 
factors resulting from a study of "prestige rankings". Thomas (1961) 
studied the rankings of occupational prestige in Indonesia, which is 
viewed as being a nonindustrialized nation. He then compared these 
rankings with the rankings of the same occupations in other six indus- 


trialized nations reported in previous studies. Thomas found very 
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high correlations of prestige rankings between Indonesia and the other 
nations investigated. By comparing characteristics of jobs near the 
top of the prestige scales with those of jobs near the bottom, Thomas 
noted that he could identify several factors of occupational prestige, 
and that the interaction of these factors determines the status that a 
particular job would acquire in the minds of the public. Six factors 


of occupational prestige which Thomas speculated were: 


Power dimension.-- An occupation which represents greater power 
or control over larger numbers of people or over sources of 
greater wealth is accorded higher prestige than occupations 
which represent less power or control. 

Financial-reward dimension. -- An occupation which yields higher 
financial rewards is accorded higher prestige than one yielding 
lower rewards. 

Crucial-role dimension. -- An occupation which figures crucially 
in an individual's life at times of crisis (the physician at 
times of illness, the lawyer when a person is threatened with 
prison) is more prestigeful than occupations that seldom or 
never play crucial roles. 

Education dimension. -- An occupation which demands more formal 
education will be accorded higher prestige than one which de- 
mands little education or training. 

Mental-physical dimension. -- An occupation which involves pri- 
marily mental-verbal activities is more prestigeful than one in- 
volving physical work. (This might be labeled a white-collar 
and blue-collar dimension. ) 

Service-to-society dimension. -- An occupation which contributes 
more to the society's pursuit of its ideals is more prestigeful 
than one that contributes less. (p. 565) 


Gonyea (1961, 1963) set out to “explore the dimensions by which 
occupations are preceived" (1961, p. 305). He proposed that factors 
defined in terms of individual "job perception" would be more psycho- 
logically meaningful than various a priori job classification. He used 
Andrew's A-technique (Andrew & Ray, 1957) with 30 job titles and 100 
college male freshmen. This technique which Gonyea considered superior 


to some others, starts the data collection procedure as follows: 
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Each S was presented with a Joh Perception Blank, consisting of 
two lists of occupations, side by side, each list containing the 
same 30 occupational titles, only the different order. S was 
instructed to select from List B, the list on the right, the 
name of the job most similar~-to each job in List A, the list on 
the left. In order to minimize any bias which might have arisen 
from the order in which the occupations appeared in List B, 
three different forms of the Job Perception Blank were employed, 
differing only with respect to the order of List B. (Gonyea, 
196 oe pie, 306) 


By subsequent steps, a 30 X 30 correlation matrix was obtained. 
A factor analysis was performed on this matrix and revealed 12 primary 
correlated factors. Correlations among these factors were used in an- 
other factor analysis to obtain five orthogonal second-order factors 
which were to be the basis for Gonyea's interpretation. However, des- 
pite the confidence in the technique used, Gonyea could not find an 
easy-to-interpret factor structure. This difficulty seemed to arise 
from the fact that Gonyea used job titles which were not descriptive 
in nature. He listed job titles under each of his first- and second- 
order factors (Gonyea, 1963). As a result, his study revealed ''the 
system of occupational classification" rather than "the dimensions of 
occupational prestige" as initially intended. Gonyea's first- and se- 


cond-order factors with listed job titles are as follows: 


First-order Factors 

A. Scientific: Chemist, Scientific Research Worker, etc. 

B. Business Administration: Office Manager, Personnel 
Manager, etc. 

C. Uninterpretable doublet: Physician, Surgeon. 

D. Uninterpretable doublet: Humorist, Novelist. 

E. Uninterpretable doublet: Phys. Ed. Teacher, Profes- 
sional Athlete. 

F, Aggressive: Detective, Criminologist, Lawyer. 

G. Low Level Routine: IBM Equipment Operator, Radio Operator 
etc. 

H. Social Service: Psychiatrist, Personal Counselor, etc. 
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J. Uninterpretable doublet: TV Producer, Film Editor. 
K. Outdoor: Fish and Wildlife Specialist, Surveyor, etc. 
L. Business Contact: Buyer, Interior Decorator, etc. 
M. Masculine: Test Pilot, Deep Sea Diver, Auto Mechanic. 


Second-order Factors 

N. Physical Activity: First-order factors E, M, and K. 

P. Business: First-order factors B and L. 

Q. Artistic: First-order doublets D and J. 

R. Service: First-order factors H, C, and F. 

S. Scientific-Technical: First-order factors A, C, K, and G. 
(Gonyea, 1963, p. 21) 


Under the assumptions that "a) the multidimensional model is 
appropriate for preference data, and b) the dimensions which result 
from our analysis are psychologically meaningful" (Terwilliger, 1963, 
p.- 525), Terwilliger undertook a study to "(a) determine the dimension- 
ality of the occupational preferences of college students, and (b) re- 
late other measures of preference and ability to the dimensions which 
result from analysis of occupational preferences" (p. Bh). He used 
a procedure called "the method of rank order'' as suggested by Gulliksen 
and Tucker (1961) to collect data on occupational preference rankings 
of 31 occupational titles along with other questionnaires on occupa- 
tional prestige rankings, the desirability of various job attributes, 


and general goals of life. Scores from Allport-Vernon Study of Values 


questionnaire, the Kuder Preference Record —- Occupation, Form D, and 
the Cooperative School and College Ability Test (SCAT) were also ob- 


tained. Subjects in the study were 280 male introductory psychology 
Students. The analysis was carried out using a principal-axes factor 
analysis on the cross products among 46 occupational preference and 
job attributes variables. Terwilliger obtained 10 factors, the 


last two of which were given only tentative interpretations. These 10 
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factors were: 
1. Scientific-Technical Occupations, 
2. High Income or a Generalized Preference factor, 
3. Persuasive Occupations, 
4. Teaching Occupations, 
5. Artistic Occupations, 
6. Outdoor-Scientific Occupations, 
7. Artistic-Technical Occupations, 
8. Role vs. Activities, 
9. Security vs. Creativity, and 
10. Interest in Others. 

Terwilliger also noted that, by the results of his study, occu- 
pational preferences were determined by the activities which were in- 
volved in a job rather than by a more general attributes which might 
characterize the occupation. 

Irvine (1969) studied what he called "the dimensions of voca- 
tional preference and prestige" with African students. A total of 328 
Students, 266 males and 62 females, completing the fourth year of se- 
condary education in Rhodesia were his subjects. They were asked to 
rank 19 job conditions, and to specify their preference and nonpre- 
ference on a list of 26 job titles. MIntercorrelations among 32 varia- 
bles of preference and prestige (13 variables were dropped from the 
analysis due to insufficient number of responses) were then factor 
analyzed and revealed eight primary factors. They were labelled as 
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2. Political Bower, 

3. Adverse Environment: Physical 
4, Teaching Preference, 

5. Determination to Succeed, 

6. Female Preference, 

7. Liking for Cognitive Tasks, and 
8. Entrepreneurship. 

The second analysis on the correlations among the primary fac- 
tors revealed two second-order factors with two specific factors: 
"Female Preference" and "Clerical". No simple structure was obtained 
among the other six factors. They were interpreted as "a preference 
for occupations involving a great deal of education and indicates a 
possible high aspiration dimension", and "high aspirations toward self- 
sufficiency and independence of action even in the face of severe work- 
ing conditions" (p. 329). 

As a result of the selection, only four studies are reviewed 
in this section. A summary of the factors from these studies is listed 
in Table 2. It can be seen from this table that the matching proce- 
dure used in Table 1 cannot be applied here. This is due to the lack 
of similarity among these factors. Most factors differ from study to 
study. This difference arises, at least partially, from the use of 
different systems of defining the factors which, in turn, may be a 
result of different approaches or techniques among these studies. It 
can be seen that studies by Gonyea, Terwilliger, and Irvine tend to 
define the factors in terms of occupational classification rather than 


in terms of occupational description. This, in effect, leaves the im- 
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pression that these factors are either-or properties of the occupation 
and not the continuum along which occupations will be located. Asa 
result, they are not likely to be the factors of occupational percep- 
tions which these studies were intended to reveal. The factors from 
Thomas' study are descriptive and correspond to the concept of occupa- 
tional characteristics. However, Thomas" factors cannot be relied on 
as empirical evidence since they were products of his speculation. 
Thus, a conclusion about the factors of occupational characteristics 
cannot be made and indicates that more study is needed. 

Two points regarding these studies require attention; the use 
of high school students as subjects, and the problem of sex differences. 
Of 14 studies reported, only three -- those by Dipboye and Anderson 
(1959), by Thompson (1966), and by Irvine (1969) -- used high school 
Students; and only the first two of these were concerned with sex dif- 
ferences. Though Thomas' Indonesian subjects were high school students, 
the information from other six industrialized nations (he obtained from 
previous studies) were gathered from adults. Thus,in the second type of 
study (i.e.,the identification of factors) only Irvine's study used sub- 
jects at the high school level. None of the studies based the analysis 
on sex grouping. The lack of subjects at the high school level in the 
second type of study suggests the need for further study. This study 
attempts to do just that. The lack of analysis based on sex groups is 
another matter, however, and indicates the assumption that the struc- 
ture of occupational perception is similarly considered by both sexes. 
Sex differences, if they exist, would likely be due to the quality of 


the occupation on each factor of this structure. In other words, it 
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is assumed that males and females use the same set of criteria (i.e., 
occupational characteristic factors) in assessing an occupation. The 
sex differences lie in the ratings given to the same occupation on the 
same criterion (i.e., the same characteristic factor). Since this 

Study was concerned with both the structure of occupational perception 
and the assessment of an occupation, no sex difference was assumed when 
the analysis focused upon the identification of occupational charac- 
teristic factors. However, when the analysis was conducted on the groups 


of occupations, sex differences were examined. 


Summary 


This chapter contained two parts. The first part dealt with 
some theoretical propositions on the developmental concepts of voca- 
tional behaviors. This led to the conclusion that a grade nine student 
who is facing a vocational decision-making task on subject areas in 
school already has a well-formed perception of the occupation. 

The second part of the review examined empirical studies on the 
perceptions of occupations, and started with a discussion of the selec- 
tion of a term for attributes related to the occupation. This was fol- 
lowed by two pecttone reviewing related studies; those using predeter- 
mined sets of occupational factors and those identifying the factors. 
Considerations regarding the subject's grade level and the problem of 
sex differences were also listed. Finally, the importance of using 
high school eerients in this study, and the assumption that there is 
no sex difference regarding the factor structure of occupational cha- 


racteristics were stated. 
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CHAPTER 3 


PROCEDURE 


The Instrument 


The focus of this study was on both structuring and measuring 


the domain of interest. Osgood's Semantic Differential Technique (SD) 


was chosen as the method of collecting data. The selection of SD was 
based on two main points: first, no previous research on this problem 
has ever tried the SD technique, and second, the technique has been 
established as having outstanding credibility for these kinds of in- 
vestigations. In this study, however, since the SD was used to identi- 
fy the underlying factor structure, the three factors normally used 
with the SD (i.e., Evaluation, Potency, and Activity) were not followed 
here. Instead, the procedure initially used by Osgood to reveal these 
factors was applied. Regarding the nature of the occupational charac- 
teristics, it had been expected that more than three factors would be 
found. 

The SD was an outgrowth of research on the measurement of 
meaning (Osgood, 1952). Since its creation and initial use by Osgood 
and his associates, the SD has been employed in a tremendous variety 
of studies, and in recent years hundreds of articles using this tech- 
nique have appeared in professional journals (Snider & Osgood, 1969, 

p.- v). Some examples of these articles can be found on a problem of 
measuring occupational perceptions (Beardslee & O'Dowd, 1961; Osipow, 
1962; Triandis, 1959). Introductions to this technique can be found 


in various standard books in research and measurement (for example, 
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see Crano & Brewer, 1973; Cronbach, 1070; and Kerlinger, 1973). In 
seateieue a collection of representative studies in various fields of 
behavioral science is also available (Snider & Osgood, 1969). 

The SD has two kinds of use in educational research metho- 
dology (Maguire, 1973). The first is its' use as an instrument to mea- 
sure the connotative meaning of concepts. In this case, the three 
well known factors (i.e., Evaluation, Potency, and Activity) are repre- 
sented by a number of adjective scales, and subjects are asked to rate 
concepts on these chosen scales. Factor scores are calculated by sum- 
ming the ratings on the scales representing each factor. The second 
use of the SD is for structuring some attitude domain. In this case, 
the focus of the research is to try to bring order to the connotative 
meaning of words (i.e., the SD scales). The SD scales are used to col- 
lect ratings on certain concepts in the domain of interest relative to 
a set of pertinent bipolar adjective scales. Correlations are calcu- 
lated between scales and the resulting matrix is factor analyzed. The 
identified factors provide basis for structuring the domain. This lat- 
ter use of the SD is in exploration rather than measurement. 

The use of the SD as an instrument of measuring the domain of 
interest (i.e., the use of the technique along with its three factors) 
is quite popular in the literature. In recent years, its use as a 
structuring instrument is being realized. The procedure concerning the 
latter use can be found in Osgood's original works and those of Maguire 
(1968, 1973). It was expected that the use of the SD, along with the 
design of the present study, would result in an effective approach to 


the problem of interest. 
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In using the SD technique, the meaning of a concept is regarded 
as its location in a multidimensional space. A person's perception to- 
ward that concept are the projections on these dimensions. Thus, the 
technique requires that an irstrument consist of two components: scales 
and ke Scales are a number of bipolar adjective pairs chosen 
from a large number of such pairs for a particular research purpose. 
Concepts are stimuli that will be rated, by subjects, with the bipolar 
adjectives on rating scales. Both the concepts and scales must be re- 
levant to the research problem and be well recognized by subjects. In 
the present study, the concepts are occupational titles and the scales 
are bipolar adjective pairs that describe characteristics of the occupa- 
tion. 

Details regarding the concepts and scales are presented in sub- 


sequent sections. 


The Concepts 


It was realized that a study of this type should present the 
subjects with as many concepts as possible. The occupational titles 
must cover the broad range of the occupational world. However, there 
are a great number of occupations in today's society, and many of them 
are not known by grade nine students. Thus, the occupations must be 
carefully selected to represent the population, and at the same time, 
be familiar to the subjects. The limit of testing time was another 
problem and considerably reduced the number of occupations in this stu- 
dy. Since there were two test sessions in the study -- Phase 1 and 
Phase 2 to be described later -- and time limits were not the same due 


to constraints imposed by school schedules and the design of the study, 
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the number of occupations used was not the same in both phases. 

In this study, occupational titles were chosen from Safran's 
list of occupations (Safran, 1969). Safran classifies an occupation 
into seven areas of interest and provides a large number of occupa- 
tional titles under 21 pair combinations of these areas. The seven 
areas of interest proposed by Safran are: economic, technical, outdoor, 
service, humane, artistic, and scientific. There are more than 200 
titles in the list. Safran's list was chosen mainly because it was 
prepared for use with Canadian high school students (Safran, 1969, p. 
5), especially by grade nine and grade twelve students. This feature 
is relevant to the study. 

Subjects in Phase 1 were divided into two subgroups. Each 
group rated different sets of occupational titles. Two lists of 21 
occupational titles each were prepared for this phase. In the second 
phase, one list of 30 titles was used. These three lists were strati- 
fied random samples of the Safran's entire list, with some adjustments 
and replacements. The adjustments and replacements were used in case 
the randomized titles appeared not familiar to most students. However, 
this was done by personal judgment rather than by a check with students. 

Lists of occupational titles used are given in Table 3 for 


Phase 1, and Table 4 for Phase Z. 


The Scales 
The bipolar adjectives used in Phase 1 were screened through 
the following steps: 
1. A vast amount of the SD literature was reviewed regarding 


the scales used. As a result, 43 adjective pairs considered appropriate 
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2-6 
2-7 
4 
3-5 
3-6 
3-7 
4-5 
4-6 
4-7 
5-6 
5-7 
6-7 


* Area of interest: 
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Occupational Titles Used in Phase l 


Group l 


Airplane Pilot 
Botanist 

Cook 

Salesman 
Cartoonist 
Economist 

Tree Surgeon 
Janitor 


Service Station 
Attendant 


Tailor 
Electronics Worker 
Policeman 
Athletic Coach 
Sports Announcer 
Veterinarian 

Mai lman 
Librarian 
Pharmacist 
Dressmaker 
Sociologist 
Architect 


Group 2 


Watchmaker 

Cattle Inspector 
Telephone Operator 
Personnel Clerk 
Advertising Man 
Zoologist 
Fisherman 

Bus Driver 


Repairman 


Toolmaker 
Optometrist 
Soldier 
Travelling Guide 
Floral Designer . 
Chemist 

Airline Stewardess 
Beautician 
Astronomer 
Actor 

Nurse 


Engineer 


1-Economic, 2-Technical, 3-Outdoor, 


4-Service, 5-Humane, 6-Artistic, and 7-Scientific. 
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Table 4 


Occupational Titles Used in Phase 2 


Area No.* Title Area No. Title 

LZ Airplane Pilot 2-7 Mechanic 

13 Cattle Inspector 3-4 Policeman 

1-4 Cook Soldier 
Telephone Operator 3-5 Athletic Coach 

=) Salesman 3-6 Sports Announcer 
Lawyer Baal Chemist 
Reporter 4-5 Mailman 
Secretary 4-6 Librarian 

16 Cartoonist 4—7 Astronomer 

ele Optometrist 5-6 Dressmaker 

2-3 Fisherman Actor 

2-4 Bus Driver D7 Nurse 

Py) Service Station Doctor 
Attendant Teaches 

ae menos 6-7 Dentist 

oy, Electronics Worker 


* 


Due to the limited number of occupations to be used and 
students’ background, some areas have more titles included 
than the others. 
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for the present study were gathered. These pairs were then printed on 
a sheet of paper along with seven occupational titles representing 
seven areas of interest. The list was given to 12 staff members of the 
Division of Educational Research Services, the University of Alberta. 
They were asked to consider and cheek the pairs of words which they 
considered appropriate for describing the occupation. Suggestion of 
other words was also invited. Results from this seer k died were used 

to improve the original list. As a result, 54 adjective pairs were 
collected for the next step. 

2. A pilot study was conducted in February, 1975. The main 

purpose was as a feasibility of the present study. The subjects were 

32 male and 34 female University of Alberta undergraduate students in 
Educational Psychology. Results from this study showed that the main 
Study on this problem was possible. The analysis revealed a good struc- 
ture of five factors which made use of 28 adjective pairs. These pairs 
were retained. Among the remaining 26 pairs, some were adapted for fur- 
ther use. In all, 36 pairs were retained from this pilot study. It 
should be noted that, though the analysis of this study revealed a good 
factor structure, it was not considered as being definite due to limi- 
tations imposed on the design of the study (e.g., small sample size of 
subjects and occupations, and the selective nature of subjects). 

3. The SD literature was then re-examined. At this time the 
experience gained from the pilot study guided the review. As a result, 
20 new adjective pairs were further gathered or adapted from previous 
studies. At this time there were 56 adjective pairs. 


4, The 56 pairs were printed on a sheet of paper and presented 
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to a group of 37 grade nine students at Hardisty Junior High School in 
Edmonton in November, 1975. They were asked to check whether they knew 
the meaning of the word in each pair. Frequency of recognition was ob- 
tained and the pairs being checked as known by at least 34 students were 
retained. As a result, 41 pairs were kept for further steps. 

Since students at this school were also used in Phase 1, it 
must be noted that these 37 students did not take part in Phase 1 test 
session. 

The 41 adjective pairs retained from the last step were used 
in Phase 1. Results from the analysis in Phase 1 dictated the selec- 
tion of these pairs for Phase 2. The selection of adjective pairs for 
Phase 2 is described in chapter 4. 

The list of bipolar adjective pairs used in Phase 1 is given in 
Table 5. Other lists used in Steps 2 and 4 are given in Tables 67 and 


68, Appendix C. 


Subjects 


Subjects in this study were grade nine students in two junior 
high schools in Edmonton, Alberta. A group of 267 students at Hardisty 
Junior High School completed the questionnaire for Phase 1 on January 
19, 1976. Another group of 93 students at Balwin Junior High School 
took part in Phase 2 data Lemnateeoh on March 5, 1976. In both testing 
sessions, classroom teachers were used to administer the questionnaire. 
Most of these students were in the age range from 14 years and one 
month to 15 years and three months (89.13% for the first group and 
80.64% for the second). This suggested very comparable age groups in 


the two schools. However, the second group was tested 46 days after 
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5) 


Bipolar Adjective Pairs Used in Phase 1 * 


creative - uncreative 
taking - giving 

necessary - unnecessary 
perfect - imperfect 
reliable - unreliable 
skilled - unskilled 
sociable - unsociable 
well paid = poorly paid 
safe - dangerous 
successful - unsuccessful 
rough —- smooth 

powerful - powerless 

new - old 

meaningful - meaningless 
interesting - uninteresting 
enjoyable - boring 

good — bad 

important - unimportant 
Kinds cruel 

nice - awful 


serving - receiving 


weak - strong 

stable - unstable 

dark - bright 

easy - difficult 

happy - sad 

masculine - feminine 
pleasant - unpleasant 
Lich, — poor 

simple - complex 
selfish - unselfish 
valuable - worthless 
secure - insecure 
superior - inferior 
tense - relaxed 
temporary - permanent 
dependent - independent 
honest - dishonest 
exciting - dull 
demanding - undemanding 


clean - dirty 


* The order of pairs here is the same as that used 
in the questionnaire booklet but the polar direc- 
tions in the booklet were random. 
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the first group and the age was recorded on the day of testing. Details 
of the administration of questionnaires are presented in the next sec-— 
tion. Since the two schools involved in the study were not systemati- 
cally different from any other school in the city regarding their size, 
staff, and administration, it could be assumed that the students were 

in the same population group as those in other schools. So, it was rea- 
sonable to view these students as being representatives of students at 
the same grade level in Edmonton. By inspecting some personal informa- 
tion regarding parental occupations which the students were asked to 
fill in, it was concluded that most of them were from middle-class fa- 
milies, reflecting the greater portion of this social group in the com- 
munity. Details about subgroup size and age distribution of these stu- 
dents are given in Table 6. 

There are two phases in this study regarding data collection and 
analysis. Phase 1 made use of the data to define the factors of occu- 
pational characteristics. Scales measuring factors selected from this 
phase were used to collect data in Phase 2. In Phase 2, the analysis 
was carried out to group occupations based on their similar profiles 
on the characteristic factors found in Phase 1. Then a representative 
profile was constructed to describe the general characteristic pattern 
of each occupational group. 

Details of data collection and analysis in each phase are given 


in the following sections. 


Phase 1 - Defining the Characteristic Factors 


Procedure. The SD questionnaire used in this phase consisted 


of 41 adjective pairs and was used with two lists, each with 21 occupa- 
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Table 6 


Age Distribution of Students in Both Phases * 


Age Phase l Phase 2 
(yr/m) "Group Group Male Female Total Male Female Total — 
1 2 (M)  (F) (M) (F) 
13) ¥=13/3 iL - - ik 1 - - ~ 
13/4 -13/6 1 1 - 2 2 1 ~ 1 
13/7 -13/9 2 - 1 1 2 ih ~ 1 
13/10-14/0 4 4 3 5 8 1 - ib 
14/1 -14/3 33 2a 31 28 54 6 iL 7 
14/4 -14/6 23 24 a 26 47 9 6 15 
14/7 -14/9 27 34 30 ea 61 iby? 5 22 
14/10-15/0 33 32 sal 34 65 15 5 20 
15/1 -15/3 4 7 4 7 “al i 4 11 
15/4 -15/6 3 2 3 2 5 2 il 3 
15/7 -15/9 - 6 6 - 6 4 - 4 
15/10-16/0 1 - - 1 1 it 1 2 
16/1 -16/3 2 - 2 - 2 2 it 3 
16/4 -16/6 - ~ - - - 2 ~ 2 
16/7 -16/9 ik 1 2 - 2 = = . 
16/10-17/0 = - - - ~ - - - 
17/1 -17/3. = - - - - ~ - - 
17/4 -17/6 - - - - - - il 1 
N Te at Oe ati) lnm Vi iad 1 po ness 
F-67 F-66 
Average 14.6 14.7 14.7 14.6 14.6 14.9 1520) (al4.9 
(year) 
SD 


(month) 5.91 5.20 6.13 4.89 5.59 6.92 [edo aie 


Brtensee Leneuee. 2 Beier. eS 
* Ages of students in Phase 2 were recorded 46 days after those in 
Phase 1. 
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tional titles. A questionnaire booklet, composed of instruction pages, 
personal information page, and answer sheets, was provided. Each ans-—- 
wer sheet had an occupational title printed on the top of the page fol- 
lowed by the 41 adjective pairs. Each pair appeared at the two extremes 


of a seven-point rating scale, as following: 


CARTOONIST 
POO etn aed is ek Pantie ice pote 
difficult : : ‘ easy 
old ;‘ new 


The order of these adjective pairs on the answer sheet and their 
continuum directions were randomly assigned to avoid the effect of any 
response set. However, all sheets had the same order and continuum di- 
rections. Because of the large number of occupational titles, with the 
accompanying adjective pairs, and the students' limited time, the stu- 
dents were asked to rate only five of the 21 titles. Rotation of the 
titles among students within the same subgroup was used to have approxi- 
mately equal number of students per occupation. 

Two subgroups of students were used with the two sets of occu- 
pational titles. The procedure to assign the students into subgroups 
was done at the testing time. It had been planned that students in the 
same classroom be assigned equally into both subgroups to avoid class 
bias. To achieve this plan, the booklets for both subgroups were pre- 
arranged together in alternate order: Gl, G2, Gl, G2, ... , and then 
were distributed to all students by row. This procedure was successful 


as group randomization since, for all 10 classes, the number of students 
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in subgroups and the proportion of boys and girls between subgroups 
were comparable. This can be seen in Table 6. 

For all 10 classes, teachers administered the questionnaire. 
The procedure started with booklet distribution. Then the teacher read 
aloud the instructions printed on the cover of the booklet and asked the 
students to follow the instructions. A question period followed and 
then the students started completing the questionnaire. The teachers 
had been given a sample booklet and some instructions for administration 
prior to the test date. They understood the procedure well. Thus, no 
difference among class administration was assumed. A time limit was 
not used. However, due to the length of the class period, they had 50 
minutes for the whole session. All students finished the questionnaire 
within allotted time. Working time ranged from nine to 35 minutes. 

A sample of the questionnaire booklet with related materials is 
given in Appendix C. 

Analysis. The following steps were carried out with the res- 
ponses in this phase: 

1. Individual answers on each scale for each occupation were 
scored. The left extreme of the scale was given a score of one, and 
the right extreme, seven, regardless the direction of the continuum. 
Data were then recorded separately for each subgroup. They were pre- 
sented in the form of a three-dimensional matrix having the order of 
subject X occupation X scale, which the actual size was 135 X 5 X 41 
for the first subgroup and 132 X 5 X 41 for the second. For the analy- 
sis, these two matrices were “strung out" into two-dimensional matrices 


(Maguire, 1973, p. 301) with subject and occupation combined into one 
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dimension. The resulting matrices were of order 675 X 41 for the first 
and 660 X 41 for the second subgroups. 

2. The two data matrices obtained from the first step were 
used to compute intercorrelations among scales. Both correlation ma- 
trices were of order 41 X 41. These two matrices were subject to a 
Priticipal@axes factor analysis to define the factors of occupational 
characteristics. Details of the analysis are presented along with re- 
sults in chapter ie, The two correlation matrices are given in Tables 
42 aad 43, Appendix A. 

3. After the factor analysis, scales which measure the cha- 
racteristic factors were selected and used in a new questionnaire. This 
questionnaire was used with a new list of 30 occupational titles, as 


shown in Table 4, to collect data in Phase 2. 


Phase 2 - Grouping a Sample of Occupations 


Procedure. Regarding the detail given in chapter 4, 18 scales 
measuring six characteristic factors from Phase 1 were retained for the 
second phase. A questionnaire was compiled using these scales with 30 
occupational titles. Instructions and personal information pages were 
included. The appearance of the adjective pairs on the rating scale 
was the same as that of the first questionnaire. However, since the 
directions of the continuum and the factor which each scale measured 
were known at this time, scales were grouped according to the same fac- 
tor in the same sequence. The factors were ordered from one to six on 
all answer sheets. To eliminate a sequence effect due to factor, six 
answer sheet forms were prepared, each beginning with one of the six 


factors. This resulted in six different starting points of rating 
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among answer sheets. Moreover, among 18 scales, the directions of the 
continuum were randomly assigned but remained the same for each scale 
among six forms. Regarding the design of the analysis in this phase, 

a student had to rate all 30 titles. So, each questionnaire consisted 
of 30 answer sheets with six different forms. An attempt had been 

made to have comparable numbers of these forms in the same questionnaire, 
and in a random order. 

Though the 30 titles were in the same order for all question- 
naires, these questionnaires did not always start with the same title. 
Each title had equal probability to be the first, the second, the third, 
etc., in the questionnaire. In effect, there were 30 different starting 
points for rating regarding the titles. These questionnaires were then 
randomly sorted before distribution to the class. 

Only one group of students was used at this time. The adminis- 
tration peocedure was the same as that used in Phase 1 and was also 
done by the classroom teachers. These teachers were also prepared for 
the session in the same way as those in Phase 1. Thus, no difference 
between administrations was assumed. Since the number of ratings per 
Student was more than that in the first phase, a double classroom 
period, approximately 90 minutes, was used for the testing session. 

In all, four classes were used. All students finished the questionnaire 
in time. Inspection of the answers later revealed some systematic res~ 
ponses, these answers were discarded from the analysis. 

A sample of the questionnaire booklet and related materials is 


given in Appendix C. 


Analysis. The following steps were carried out: 
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1. The individual rating on each scale for each occupation 
was scored. A key to scoring each scale was based upon the results of 
the factor analysis in Phase 1. The scores range between one and seven. 
The individual scores were then used to compute an average among scales 
of the same factor, for each occupation rated by the same student. 

There were 93 students, 18 scales, 6 factors, and 30 occupations in this 
phase. The igusenduerec hee matrix was of order 93 X 18 X 30, and the 
average-score matrix, 93 X 6 X 30. Since the analysis in this phase was 
also based on sex groups, and there were 68 boys and 25 girls in this 
group, the average-score matrix was broken into two matrices of order 

68 X 6 X 30 for boys and 25 X 6 X 30 for girls. As had been done in 
Phase 1, the three-dimensional matrices were then converted into two- 
dimensional matrices for further analysis. Subject and occupation were 
combined into the same dimension. The resulting matrices were a 2790 

X 18 matrix for the individual-score matrix, and a 2790 X 6 for the 
average-score matrix for the total group. In the average-score matrices 
for each sex, subject and factor were combined. The two-dimensional 
average-score matrices were of order 408 X 30 for boys and 150 X 30 for 
Siti. 

2. The 2790 X 18 matrix was used to compute intercorrelations 
among 18 scales, and the 2790 X 6 matrix, among six factors. The 18 X 
18 correlation matrix was used with a principal components analysis to 
group the scales. This replicated procedure was carried out to see 
whether the initial factor structure still existed. This was viewed 
as being a cross validation of the scales in this study. The 6 X 6 


correlation matrix was obtained to check the existing inter-factor cor- 
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relations which might have resulted from assigning a unit weight to 
each scale. For the two average-score matrices for boys and girls, in- 
tercorrelations among occupations were computed. The two 30 X 30 cor- 
relation matrices were used with a principal components analysis. This 
analysis was carried out to group occupations regarding their charac- 
teristics profiles. 

The matrices of intercorrelations among scales and among occu- 
pations are given in Tables 49-51, Appendix B. The inter-factor corre- 


lation matrix will be presented with a discussion in chapter 5. 


Summary 


In this chapter, the construction of the instruments, and the 
data collection and analysis procedures have been described. Details 
and results of the analysis in Phase 1 are presented in chapter 4, and 


those in Phase 2 are presented in chapter 5. 
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CHAPTER 4 


PHASE 1 - FACTORS OF OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


This chapter presents results from the first part of the study 
-- the identification of characteristic factors of occupations. No 
sex difference was assumed regarding the characteristic structure, thus 
no sex grouping was used in the analysis. As detailed in chapter 3, 
there were two randomly assigned subgroups, both consisted of comparable 
numbers of boys and girls. The analysis procedure started with sub- 
groups. Results from subgroups were compared to see whether the struc- 
ture remained consistent across groups and to decide on the next step 
of the analysis procedure. The goal was to obtain one set of charac- 
teristic factors and their measuring scales for use in Phase 2. 


The following is the step-by-step analysis procedure. 


A Factor Analysis of Scales 


Subgroup Analysis. The analysis started with the 41 X 41 corre- 
lation matrix, as described in chapter 3, for Subgroup 2 as follows: 

1. A principal components analysis (Mulaik, 1972) was carried 
out with the matrix. Components corresponding to eigenvalues greater 
than one were retained for the varimax rotation. As a result, eight com- 
ponents were kept for the rotation. The total variance accounted for 
by these components was 58.272. 

An inspection on the component structure showed that only the 
first six components had two or more scales with substantial loadings. 
It was then decided that only six components or factors would be suffi- 


cient for the next step. 
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2. Communalities ( n’,) of 41 variables based on the first 
six components were computed and then replaced the 1's in the diagonals 
of the correlation matrix. This mer ei was used with a principal-axes 
factor analysis (Mulaik, 1972). Six factors were retained though there 
were only four eigenvalues greater than one. The percentage of total 
variance accounted for was 46.50. Inspection on the varimax rotated 


structure of the six factors indicated that many scales did not load 


‘ 
t 


highly and had very low communalities. A decision was made to retain 
those scales having loadings higher than .400. This resulted in de- 
creasing the number of scales from 41 to 28. 

3. The correlation matrix of the remaining 28 variables with 
the same inserted communalities as used in the second step, was subject 
to another principal-axes factor analysis. Six factors were retained. 
Only four factors had eigenvalues greater than one. The total variance 
accounted for was 54.27%. The varimax rotation was again performed. 

The resulting factor loading matrix indicated that more variables should 
be discarded. Seventeen scales with communalities higher than .500, 
five factors, and one scale which, though having communality lower than 
-500, had one substantial loading of .677, were retained for the next 
step. 

4. The correlation matrix of the 18 variables with communa- 
lities based on five factors retained from the third step was used with 
a principal-axes factor analysis. Five factors were retained, this time 
with three factors having eigenvalues greater than pe The total 
variance accounted for was 59.78%. This time, the varimax rotated fac- 


tors revealed a well-formed structure with at least two scales belon- 
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ging to each factor. At this point, it was decided that the analysis 
for this subgroup be terminated. 

The ment analysis was on the correlation matrix from the first 
subgroup. The step-by-step procedure was similar to that used with the 
second subgroup but differed in detail as follows: 

1. A principal components analysis was also used with the 
original correlation matrix. This time only seven components had ei- 
genvalues greater than one. They were retained for the varimax rota- 
tion. The percentage of total variance accounted for by these compo- 
nents was 56.40, Inspection of the loading matrix showed only six sub- 
stantial components. So communalities based on these six components 
were computed and used with the correlation matrix in the next step. 

2. The matrix was then used with a principal-axes factor ana- 
lysis. Though only four factors had eigenvalues greater than one, six 
factors were retained for rotation. The total variance accounted for 
was 47.14%. Inspection on the factor matrix to discard irrelevant vari- 
ables was made. Twenty-nine scales with communalities higher than .400 
were retained. It was also decided to reduce the number of factors from 
six to five. 

3. The correlation matrix of the 29 variables with inserted 
communalities based on five factors was used with a principal-axes fac- 
tor analysis again. Five factors were retained with four having eigen- 
values greater than one. The percentage of total variance accounted 
for was 51.50. From the varimax rotated factor matrix, scales with com- 
munalities higher than .600, and scales with communalities between .400 


and .600 having substantial loadings on one factor were retained. The 
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number of remaining scales was. reduced to 20. 

4. The correlation matrix of the selected variables with in- 
serted commmalities based on five factors was factor analyzed. Five 
factors were retained with teal having eigenvalues greater than one. 
The total variance accounted for was 58.17%. At this time, the rotated 
factor structure was well defined. It was decided to terminate the 
analysis for this subgroup. 

Matrices of factor loadings from the last step of both subgroups 
are given in Tables 7 and 8. Scales grouped under factors in each sub- 
group are given in Table 9. Those factor matrices from the transitional 
steps are given in Tables 45-48, Apendix A. 

As a result of subgroup analysis, a total of 22 scales were re- 
tained. Sixteen scales were common between subgroups, four belonged to 
only Subgroup 1, and two to Subgroup 2. A close inspection on the 
grouping of these scales, shown in Table 9, revealed a very similar fac- 
tor structure between subgroups. The total variance accounted for was 
58.17% for the first subgroup and 59.78% for the second subgroup; this 
was very comparable. Thus, it was concluded that the analysis revealed 
the same factor structure for both subgroups. Since there was no unique 
factor appearing in one subgroup, it was decided to combine the data in- 
to one single group for the next step. The goal was to obtain only one 
set of characteristic factors. 

Combined Group Analysis. The two data matrices from the sub- 
groups were combined into one matrix. Only 22 scales were used. Scores 
from other scales were discarded. The remaining data from the 22 scales 


were in a matrix of order 267 X 5 X 22 or 1335 X 22. A 22 X 22 correla- 
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2) 


Scales and Reflected Loadings within Each Factor * 


Subgroup 1 


Loading 


Subgroup 2 Loading 
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good-bad 209 | 
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nice-awful - 403 
unne cess ary-necessary ay fe) | 
unimportant-important Shon 
worthless-valuable 644 


me aningless-meaningful 595 
bad-good . 383 
rich-poor . 709 
well paid-poorly paid .670 
successful-unsuccessful -548 
powerful-powerless 465 
secure-insecure 437 
nice-awful Says: 
kind-cruel - 586 
secure-insecure ~419 
rough-smooth . 636 
dangerous-safe -023 
s trong-weak - 646 
powerful-powerless 427 


* Loadings lower than .400 are 


except one (good-bad). 
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tion matrix was obtained from this data matrix for the following steps: 
1. A principal components analysis was carried out with the 

correlation matrix. Four components had eigenvalues greater than one. 
However, because of the previous analyses, five components were retained. 
Communalities of scales based on these five components were used to re- 
place the 1's in the matrix diagonals. The correlation matrix was then 
factor analyzed for five factors and the varimax rotation procedure was 
applied. The total variance Semen for by these factors was 58.06%. 

An inspection on the resulting factor matrix showed that, though 
the structure was essentially well defined, there were still some scales 
having more than one substantial loading. This seemed to indicate the 
likely possibility of having more than five factors. So the same corre- 
lation matrix was factor analyzed once more for six factors. At this 
time, the percentage of total variance accounted for was 60.02. 

The varimax rotated factors from this analysis was generally 
better than those in the first analysis. However, it was found from 
the factor matrix that two scales -- good-bad and sad-happy -- had 
high loadings on more than one factor, and one scale -- secure-insecure 
-- had a very low communality. These three scales were considered not 
relevant to these six factors and were thus discarded from the next 
analysis. 

2. The correlation matrix of the remaining 19 scales was 

then factor analyzed. Estimated communalities based on six components 
from a principal components analysis were used with the matrix. Six 
factors were retained with four having eigenvalues er oiter than one. 


The percentage of total variance accounted for was 63.29. 
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An inspection on the varimax rotated factor structure of the 
new six factors revealed that they were well defined. Judging from the 
loadings higher than .400, no scale belonged to more than one factor. 
All scales, except one (i.e., creative-uncreative) had communalities 
higher than .540. Only one scale (i.e., successful-unsuccessful) had 
a substantial loading lower than .550. It was concluded that a simple 
well-defined structure among these 19 scales was achieved. Thus, no 
further analysis was carried out on these data. 

Tables 10 and 11 show the factor structures of the 22 scales 
for five and six factors respectively. Table 12 shows the factor struc- 
ture of the 19 scales. The 19 scales are grouped under each of the six 
factors in Table 13. The correlation matrix of the 22 scales in the 


combined group is given in Table 44, Appendix A. 


The Characteristic Factors and a New Questionnaire Booklet 


The final result of the analysis, as shown in Table 13, was a 
very clearly defined characteristic structure. Factor I is entirely 
concerned with the intrinsic nature of the occupation; it was termed 
"Personal Satisfaction". Factor II is concerned with an evaluation re- 
garding the general benefits to society. This ideal-oriented factor 
was labelled "Values to Society". Factor III focuses upon the material 
position of the occupation and the level of spiritual tolerance one 
would encounter in it. Thus, the label "Life Security" seems to fit 
well. Factor IV is evidently a general impression of the occupation. 
This factor corresponds to the popular term "Prestige" (the popularity 
of an occupation) or "General Impression", and thus it was so termed. 


Factor V seems to be the other aspect of personal security -- the 
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Table 13 


A Final Set of Nineteen Scales 


Grouped under Each Characteristic Factor 
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Characteristic Factor Adjective Pair* Loading 
I Personal boring - enjoyable - 820 
Satisfaction uninteresting - interesting </O) 
dull - exciting 724 
unpleasant - pleasant .566 
uncreative - creative Oe 
II Values to Society unimportant - important 778 
unnecessary - necessary > (69 
worthless - valuable - 641 
meaningless - meaningful 657 
III Life Security poor - rich ~ 730 
poorly paid - well paid . 688 
simple - complex 584 
unsuccessful - successful - 489 
IV Prestige or cruel - kind =. 825 
General Impression awful - nice -./710 
V Physical Security dangerous —- safe . 738 
rough — smooth 714 
VI Power powerless - powerful -648 
weak - strong 603 


* Scale directions have been aranged to have preferable 
extremes on the right-hand side. 
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“Physical Security", and it was so called. The last factor, Factor VI, 
is concerned with the influence or strength of the occupation and was 
labelled 'Power". 

In effect, 19 adjective pairs measuring six characteristic fac- 
tors of the occupation were available for data collection in Phase 2. 
As stated earlier, the purpose of the next phase of this study was to 
group a sample of occupations, 30 in all, regarding their characteris- 
tic patterns. In other words, occupations which had similar profiles 
to these characteristics would be grouped together by the analysis, no 
matter how high or low the profile levels. 

A new questionnaire booklet, as described in chapter 3, was 
then compiled. Due to a loading lower than .500, one adjective pair mea- 
suring Factor III -- successful-—unsuccessful -- was removed from the 
list. Thus, the new questionnaire booklet consisted of 18 scales. It 
was used with a list of 30 occupational titles. 

Table 13 also served as a key in scoring Phase 2. In all cases, 
the rating of the word on the right-hand side of each pair, as it ap- 
peared a this table, was given a higher score than that of the left- 
hand side. Scores ranged from one to seven, the same as that obtained 
in Phase 1. The score for each occupation on a characteristic factor 
was the average of all scale scores within that factor. These '"charac- 
teristic-factor scores'’ formed the basic data matrix for the analysis 
to group occupations in Phase 2. 

A sample booklet of the questionnaire used in Phase 2 is given 


in Appendix C. Details of the analysis are presented in chapter 5. 
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CHAPTER 5 


PHASE 2 — GROUPS OF OCCUPATIONS 


In this chapter, results from the second phase of this study 
are presented. The data were collected from one group of students and 
recorded separately by sex. The analysis was carried out on each group 
to see if there were sex differences as well as to choose the appro- 
priate analysis for the next step. The goals were to group occupations 
and to construct profiles in terms of occupational characteristic fac- 
tors. 

There are three parts to this chapter. First, there is a cross 
validation study of the scales, followed by an analysis of occupational 


groups, and finally a construction of profiles and profile analysis. 


A Cross Validation of Scales 

The intercorrelations among six characteristic-factor scores 
and among 18 scales were obtained in this phase of study. The inter- 
correlations among characteristic-factor scores are shown in Table 14. 
The intercorrelations among 18 scales are given in Table 49, Appendix B. 

(NOTE: The term "characteristic-factor scores", as used in 
this study, is not to be confused with the term "factor scores" nor- 
mally used to mean those scores formed by F=AR_ Z.) 

From Table 14, it can be seen that the intercorrelations among 
characteristic-factor scores are quite high, ranging from -.416 to .514. 
Though the original factor structure of these scales was orthogonal, 


these correlations were not unexpected. The high correlations among 


characteristic-factor scores appeared because of the way these scales 
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were scored. Though these scales had high loadings on each factor, they 
also had some loading values on other factors, as can be seen in Table 
12. These scales should not be viewed as being pure measures of the 
characteristic factors. However, when scoring the answers in this phase 
of study, all scales were given a unit weight. As a result, variances 
of scales measuring different characteristic factors overlapped to some 
degree. These overlapping variances contributed to the high correla- 
tions among characteristic-factor scores. 

However, if these scales were still measuring the same factor 
structure, the intercorrelations among scales within the same charac- 
teristic factor would be higher than those among scales measuring dif- 
ferent characteristic factors. An inspection of the intercorrelations 
among 18 scales, as given in Table 49, Appendix B, seemed to confirm 
this speculation. The better way to see if the same factor structure 
existed among these scales is to re-analyze the scales. Thus, the in- 
tercorrelations among these 18 scales were used with a principal-com- 
ponents analysis. Five components corresponded to eigenvalues greater 
than one. However, six components were retained for the varimax rota- 
tion. The total variance accounted for by the six components was 
78.46%. Results of the analysis are shown in Table 15. 

The component structure of all 18 scales, as shown in Table 15, 
is very well defined. Substantial loading on each scale is higher than 
.600. No other loading on the same scale is above .300. Regarding the 
highest loading of each scale, the 18 scales are grouped under the six 
components in exactly the same way as they were grouped under the six 


factors as shown in Table 12. Judging from these results, the grouping 
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of these scales is identical to that obtained from the phase-one ana- 
lysis, as shown in Tables 12 and 13. 

Since the same results appeared in two different groups of 
subjects, this could be regarded as a confirmation of the same factor 
structure being measured. Thus, these scales are valid measures of the 


occupational characteristic factors previously identified. 


A Principal Components Analysis of Occupations 


The intercorrelations among the 30 occupations were computed 
separately for males and females. The two 30 X 30 correlation matrices 
which are given in Tables 50 and 51, Appendix B, were used in the ana- 
lysis as follows: 

1. A principal components analysis of the two matrices was 
carried out. Components corresponding to eigenvalues greater than one 
were retained. As a result, five components were extracted for males, 
and seven fen females. These components were rotated to the varimax 
criterion. The resulting matrices are shown in Tables 16 and 1/7. 

At this point, an attempt was made to verify sex differences, 
and to decide upon the number of components to be retained for inter- 
pretation. However, since the numbers of components were different, the 
results were not comparable. Moreover, the component structures ob- 
tained at this step were not simple for interpretation. The groups of 
occupations under some components were too small to make a meaningful 
interpretation. It seemed likely that a smaller number of components 
was needed for this number of occupations. Thus, it was decided that 


more trial analyses were needed to be carried out with smaller and dif- 


ferent numbers of components. 
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Five Varimax Rotated Components 


Occupation 


Airplane Pilot 
Cattle Inspector 
Cook 

Telephone Operator 
Salesman 

Lawyer 

Reporter 
Cartoonist 
Optometrist 
Fisherman 
Secretary 

Bus Driver 

S.S. Attendant* 
Tailor 
Electronics Worker 
Mechanic 
Policeman 
Soldier 
Athletic Coach 
Sports Announcer 
Chemist 

Mailman 
Librarian 

Doctor 
Astronomer 
Dressmaker 
Actor 

Nurse 

Teacher 

Dentist 


Total Variance 
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Seven Varimax Rotated Components of Occupations - Female Group 
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* Occupational numbers are the same as those in Table 16. 
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2. The varimax rotation method was re-applied to the unro- 
tated component matrices obtained from the first step. At this time, 
it was used with a different number of retained components at a time. 
In the male group, the numbers of retained components for the rotation 
were three and then four respectively. In the female group, three, 
four, and then five were used for the rotation at a time. Results of 
these rotated component structures are shown in Tables 18 and 19 for 
males, and Tables 20 to 22 for females. 

The problem of sex differences and the number of retained com- 
ponents were examined. When the structures of the same number of com- 
ponents were compared between the two sexes, there were some similari- 
ties and some differences. This evidence was: apparent for all corres- 
ponding component structures, i.e., three, four, and five component 
Structures. Thus, the component structures of the two sexes could not 
be judged as being identical. Therefore, at this point at least, the 
analysis would be better based on sex grouping. 

Regarding the number of retained components, comparisons among 
groups of occupations that resulted from various structures were made. 
Three components seemed too small. The first component had too many 
occupations, and their properties were confounded. It was difficult to 
verify anything common among the occupations and made interpretation 
difficult. The five-component structure, on the other hand, gave small 
groups of occupations among lower order components. It made interpre- 
tation of these components less reliable. The four-component structure, 
as shown in Tables 19 and 21, gave a better grouping of occupations. 


Thus, these results were retained for further study. 
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Three Varimax Rotated Components of Occupations - Male Group 


Table 18 


No. Occupation I II ELE a’, 
1 Airplane Pilot O19 - 685 . 226 5O22 
2 Cattle Inspector e213 .078 ~504 . 306 
3“"Cook e622 24105 . 248 460 
4 Telephone Operator Oy) = O10) ~ 344 575 
5 Salesman Rope id Depa ed 30 B227 5 30D 
6 Lawyer phd, OM 2718 038 518 
7 Reporter - 240 oo -401 ae 1 | 
8 Cartoonist O24 © ee 7 eel O06 2291 
9 Optometrist sae) - 460 164 cool 

10 Fisherman i OGL SeL19 ~615 394 

11 Secretary - 786 085 a AONE . 665 

12 Bus Driver wane} ~114 -604 42D 

13 S.S. Attendant * +330 re ee O46 .664 boo4 

14 Tailor b Mote’ .049 133 610 

15 Electronics Worker ~—.184 - 654 O20] 7 

16 Mechanic — 096 509 ~ 435 ~458 

17 Policeman a PPE - 493 506 ~ OTs 

18 Soldier rao S414 ~514 262 / 

19°“Athletic Coach ~085 #118 - 440 “Pe ibs} 

20 Sports Announcer 538 154 . 063 sol? 

21 Chemist s02) 2/01 21 506 

22 Mailman Ayli 7) O05 ~611 -548 

25” Librarian e099 —* BFP 81 ~L40 588 

24 Doctor a1 043) Soe 082 Se 

25 Astronomer ~417 0297 .040 ~ 204 

26 Dressmaker 2OLO™ * 227087 -064 .678 

27 Actor - 190 2 O4ee aL 71 -407 

28 Nurse 7414 - 480 ok) 499 

29 Teacher 265 - 366 . 364 “050 

20 Dentist 73555 7034 - 149 550 

Total Variance LOR PASE SOLY O79 12) ie 277 » "GOR 4 


Common Variance 


41.039% 33.6634 25.2987 


* Service Station Attendant. 
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Four Varimax Rotated Components of Occupations - Male Group 


No. 


WOON AUN HRWNHM FE 


Occupation 


Airplane Pilot 
Cattle Inspector 
Cook 

Telephone Operator 
Salesman 

Lawyer 

Reporter 
Cartoonist 
Optometrist 
Fisherman 
Secretary 

Bus Driver 

S.S. Attendant * 
Tailor 
Electronics Worker 
Mechanic 
Policeman 
Soldier 

Athletic Coach 
Sports Announcer 
Chemist 

Mailman 
Librarian 

Doctor 
Astronomer 
Dressmaker 
Actor 

Nurse 

Teacher 

Dentist 


Total Variance 


Common Variance 


ao2ol 
- 400 
2027 
2/6 
- 489 
002 
~ 134 
~ 248 
alee: 
055 
hh 
7130) 
425 
~770 
meet OU 


an BAY 
= 6208 
s05% 
«327 
056 
“290 
-710 
- 130 
QE 
794 
--041 
6 Sys, 
~ 374 
442 


19. 320% 
36.0564 


* Service Station Attendant. 


Vet ey 

- 684 288 
aes . 388 
033 2 
007, . 184 
UG 181 
» 716 024 
IES - 466 
ae 19ON) S035 
~-475 —.004 
ra eal 643 
042 079 
- 136 <o25 
SiO) . 609 
-O25\87 —/014 
7020 - 280 
494 ~474 
542 -.26 
~452 «250 
072 495 
044 OZ 

- 698 . 100 
007 903 
rene ae) o) 007 
ks) 003 
202 ee Oke 
— ll eee =. 005 
~402a =. 078 

~ 492 - 185 
O02 270 
.650 7023 


16.248% 10.5182 
30.322% 19.6284 


DV We 
as 

055 . 636 
_.205 368 
437 e514 
040 615 
3809 379 
07m 520 
487 547 
687 73 
007 652 
064 431 
. 290 665 
_.069 432 
.078 560 
. 186 628 
035 529 
134 490 
251; . 680 
S78 628 
wa . 326 
631 518 
084 508 
Ol, 556 
. 106 603 
~.102 643 
241 264 
204 692 
599 599 
022 542 
= Oo. 359 
007 618 


7.49568753.5854 
13 .2993h 


7 nn be ait a a 
ae a aa ye Pa 
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Table 20 


Three Varimax Rotated Components of Occupations - Female Group 


No. Occupation I EL IIL ig 
1 Airplane Pilot 1] Om « Mert 2 2 S005 643 
2 Cattle Inspector i Pare 4248: , £90708 625 
3 Cook L357 584 .053 . 363 
4 Telephone Operator wLIZ 7O7L 2039 464 
5 Salesman 002 11/26 « paeZ02 -568 
6 Lawyer D/A e098 .179 641 
7 Reporter ~474 7297 ais 327 
SatCartoonist ter 74 703 . 369 {205 
9 Optometrist 4390 540 f2.13 489 

10 Fisherman 21 MSOs « 285277 Aad 

ll Secretary . 100 - 766 a2 91 681 

12 Bus Driver e332 -631 L416 .682 

13-9S.Sie "Attendant. * #178 9586: . -95167 -403 

14 Tailor Lt3070 .687 ~156 008 

15 Electronics Worker a7GL HOG 2001 Ra veys 

16 Mechanic S151 .043 .053 569 

17 Policeman B/S 7s dehy & bools4 664 

18 Soldier TOO4GR ate 20 iy 223356 -607 

19° Athletic Coach - 400 -240 .047 .219 

20 Sports Announcer 7050 - 687 2065 -479 

21 Chemist 7/70 3003.47 F079 . 600 

22 Mailman -.089 4619° « I233 - 446 

23 Librarian EP hs #730 2392.36 . 666 

24 Doctor . 837 e095 .014 270 

25 Astronomer ~495 S116» D201 -298 

26 Dressmaker 31.69 - 682 JZ) so4L 

27 Actor - 408 #145 594 -540 

28 Nurse - 493 0396 st 9013 . 400 

29 Teacher 493 - 348 063 300 

30 Dentist - 468 P21 ln e R20 28 M200 

Total Variance 2333482 205047 * 62302) * 50/0 827 

Common Variance - 46.620% -40.-940%- 12.4402: 


* Service Station Attendant. 
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Four Varimax Rotated Components of Occupations - Female Group 


No. 


OOMONADULPWNEHE 


Occupation 


Airplane Pilot 
Cattle Inspector 
Cook 

Telephone Operator 
Salesman 

Lawyer 

Reporter 
Cartoonist 
Optometrist 
Fisherman 
Secretary 

Bus Driver 

S.S. Attendant * 
Tailor 
Electronics Worker 
Mechanic 
Policeman 
Soldier 

Athletic Coach 
Sports Announcer 
Chemist 

Mailman 
Librarian 

Doctor 
Astronomer 
Dressmaker 

Actor 

Nurse 

Teacher 

Dentist 


Total Variance 


Common Variance 


. 786 
245 
.085 
062 
_.049 
Whe 
432 
2119 
357 
503 
.042 
292 
.144 
Sah, 
- 761 
744 
. 796 
679 
. 370 
003 
769 
9.132 
4327 
844 
490 
OTs 
. 383 
.473 
472 
470 


22.9617 (19-1967. 6.276594 


IL 


oe 167 
Ap ee 8 
- 489 
- 637 
677 
—.032 
- 169 
an!) 
664 
» 230 
. 796 
548 
294 
~71/7 
— 000 
- 086 
AA ete, 
Ey. 266 
. 160 
pores 
-040 
ayaa 
624 
-AUey 
“boo 
70d5) 
dy 
. 500 
- 430 
~ 398 


IIL 


iy 019 
. 736 
- £10 
nO 2 
.318 
—.184 
048 
= Balls Re} 
=. 1/7 
rO0D 
ey. LOL 
- 930 
3200 
—.060 
ee.005 
=~ .038 
~ 135 
july) 
066 
Ge WAS, 
078 
. 360 
- 376 
—.050 
“203 
2 MONE 
32 
017 
— .040 
= Oa 


IV i 
mo 

oA Oey »650 
0k - 628 
415 - 430 
2215 464 
OOS .270 
083 642 

~ 615 see) 
Og ~471 
ea ib 612 
7210 487 
ea? Ales) 
olkes, » 686 
=. 030 - 430 
048 Sais: 
046 Bayes". 
085 Ap Yehe) 
022 668 
049 03) 
fo7D GS Pas 

- 476 .568 
024 . 600 

- 196 2 4o") 
AkS 3 NOE: 
=.070 . 720 
-.048 302 
alg a6} Swe) 
2 Oil: 543 
=. L/) 03 
=. 066 ~414 
— .465 yea SY) 


6.414% 55.336% 


41.494%. 34.6902 12.2254 11.5914 


* Service Station Attendant. 
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Table 22 


ey eo” 


Nowte, Occupatiomuit have I iE TEL IV V it 
1 Airplane Pilot -669 259 oe a «035 ~124 668 
2 Cattle Inspector . 185 sp WS} .093 RO ee) e033 .629 
S57 Gook eras 434 265 rm ho) 445 470 
4 Telephone Operator .001 7595 237 LOW . 229 mg 
5 Salesman 5S 4675 079 1323 079 Som fb, 
6 Lawyer BOUL E =—s0A2 je Wis ea lf i 086 679 
7 Reporter - 348 pled e224 069 649 AAs bs: 
8 Cartoonist =—sUUT LOO gas 2OD Lael S 568 209 
9 Optometrist - 428 alors: 2 LOD ees, 138. ee ay . 686 

10 Fisherman . 396 . 169 294 . 396 ~259 496 

ll Secretary =n 04 Hebe A OO Sa ME) a Led PIOL 

12 Bus Driver . 269 ages te: ZO Sa ies: sgh da . 700 

13 §.S. Attendant * -061 Fe Jo al 5 eb «202 4 e— 006 ~ 439 

dae Tailor 2013 APO 0 estas @ 1210) omnes FY 8s Yr Aa ete 81 0)¢) 604 

15 Electronics Worker .862 7040 247. 2066 049 .014 Ry hey 

16 Mechanic - 833 il kel spam (O a 015 SWE me ot) 

17 Policeman OWLS Oe PANGS) py Slant . 186 .084 -681 

18 Soldier 7000 © aero ~ 192 . 360 093 . 636 

19 Athletic Coach 0 wLOy .039 087 392 ae ey! 

20 Sports Announcer A Sula .589 .016 el WP a4 Io72 

21 Chemist 749 .006 92 LoL .041 617 

22 Mailman Seo eI0D) =e U09 By 16 tS $6: PleyAy) . 460 

23 Librarian pape tegil 624 .033 . 359 PA bey se) .673 

24 Doctor Oe eee novg BOU9E” ee Od apy P37: 

25 Astronomer 355 O22 Aor . 238 eZ. . 360 

26 Dressmaker aap gs bs 7 M20 OS eet tS LOG aoe) 

27 Actor ~259 eL4 Ore Od 320 .640 

28 Nurse e297 . 360 598 OGUr te 207 589 

29 Teacher e212 e241 760m e002 044 .683 

30 Dentist 4/71 356 ee ee OU ere! OE 

Total Variance 19% 605% al Senh79% 08.1586 oinl109% 4-6..480% 41.99.5312 


Common Variance 32793357, 302759072, L387 04, Lis9 417, 1028867 


* Service Station Attendant. 
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From Tables 19 and 21, it appears that some occupations have 
low communalities. This may be an indication that the number of com- 
ponents extracted in this study is not exhaustive. The remaining com- 
ponents, if any, could have been found if the number of occupations in 
the analysis had been greater. However, for the number of occupations 
used here, four components were considered sufficient. 

Table 23 shows occupations listed under each component for males, 
and Table 24 shows occupations listed under each component for females. 
Those occupations with loadings above .350 were listed. Many occupa- 
tions appeared to be listed twice. This was not unexpected. It may 
arise as a result of the unexhaustive number of components extracted in 
this study, or may be the nature of the occupation itself. 

One point should be noted regarding the listing of occupations 
within each component. In the female group, two occupations had high 
negative loadings. They were the Actor (Occupation No. 27) in Compo- 
nent III and the Dentist (Occupation No. 30) in Component IV, as shown 
in Table 21. In this analysis, occupations were grouped according to 
their similar characteristic patterns. A negative loading indicated 
the fact that the characteristics of that occupation were in the pat- 
tern opposite to those of the other occupations (i.e., occupations with 
positive loadings) grouped in that component. Thus, an occupation with 
a high negative loading was not a member of that occupational group 
(though they were members of the same component). Accordingly, when 
the occupations were listed by components in Table 24, the occupations 
with high negative loadings were not included in the group within that 


component. 
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Table 23 


Occupations Grouped under Components - Male Group 


Component Occ. No. Occupation Loading 
Vt 26 Dressmaker 794 
14 Tailor +110 
4 Telephone Operator ~/61 
11 Secretary Say! 
23 Librarian .710 
9 Optometrist* 653 
22 Mailman* 590 
3 Cook* e029 
28 Nurse* 515 
5 Salesman 489 
30 Dentist* ~442 
13 Service Station Attendant* .425 
2 Cattle Inspector* . 400 
29 Teacher* 374 
25 Astronomer ela 
12 Bus Driver* . 365 
II 24 Doctor 785 
6 Lawyer LO 
wel. Chemist .698 
1 Airplane Pilot 684 
15 Electronics Worker -658 
30 Dentist* 650 
dig) Policeman* ey yZ 
16 Me chanic* ~494 
28 Nurse* 492 
oy), Actor* - 482 
9 Optometrist* SS) 
18 Soldier* ~452 
29 Teacher* . 382 
er 10 Fisherman 643 
ihe Service Station Attendant* .609 
18 Soldier* Ape 
17 Policeman* «926 
ig’ Bus Driver* AAS) 
ZZ Mai 1man* 503 
19 Athletic Coach 495 
16 Me chanic* ~474 
7 Reporter* - 466 
a Cattle Inspector* . 388 
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Table 23 (Continued) 


Component Occ. No. Occupation Loading 
IV 8 Cartoonist 687 
20 Sports Announcer 40s. 
pan Actor soog 
7 Reporter* - 487 
3 Cook* ~43/ 


* Occupations that also appear in another component. 


As stated earlier, there were both similarities and differences 
between component structures based on sex groups. To further clarify 
this point, Table 25 was prepared. In this table, the two structures 
are shown together. Loadings of occupations above .350 are included. 
The purpose of this comparison was to see if components in these two 
structures had anything in common. 

From the listed loadings, it can be seen that each component 
in one structure has its corresponding counterpart in the other. They 
could be paired together. Each pair has most of the listed occupa- 
tions in common. In Table 25, the loading of the occupation common 
between corresponding components has been marked by an asterisk ( * ). 
Components I and II in the male group correspond to components II and 
I in the female group respectively. Components III and IV in the male 
group correspond to the same components in the female group. In all, 
the numbers of overlapping occupations are: 14 in the first pair, 13 
in the second pair, and four in both the third and the fourth pairs. 


The numbers of occupations unique to each corresponding component are: 
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Table 24 


Occupations Grouped under Components - Female Group 


Component Occ. No. 


id 


IIL 


Occupation 


Doctor 
Policeman 
Airplane Pilot 
Lawyer 

Chemist 
Electronics Worker 
Mechanic 
Soldier 
Fisherman* 
Astronomer 
Nurse* 

Teacher* 
Dentist* 
Reporter* 

Actor 

Athletic Coach* 
Optometrist* 


Secretary 

Tailor 

Dressmaker 
Salesman 
Optometrist* 
Telephone Operator 
Librarian* 

Service Station Attendant 
Sports Announcer* 
Bus Driver* 

Mai 1lman* 

Nurse* 

Cook* 

Teacher* 

Dentist* 


Cattle Inspector 
Bus Driver* 

Lib rarian* 

Fishe rman* 
Mailman* 


Loading 


844 
- 796 
. 786 
ES) 
5 (hee) 
7/61 
744 
679 
- 903 
- 490 
473 
472 
~470 
2452 
- 383 
370 
NORM, 


+196 
ty 
~695 
e677 
- 664 
rO37 
624 
594 
spy Al 
548 
5921 
. 900 
«489 
- 430 
. 398 


. 736 
~ 530 
- 376 
. 363 
. 360 
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Table 24 (Continued) 


Component Occ. No. Occupation Loading 
IV 8 Cartoonist ~ Ow.1. 
7 Reporter* wOulD 
20 Sports Announcer* - 476 
) Cook* ~415 
19 Athletic Coach* ~395 


* Occupations that also appear in another component. 


three in the first pair, four in the second pair, seven in the third 
pair, and two in the fourth pair. 

The fact that these components correspond between structures 
raised speculation that the two structures may, in fact, be the same 
structure. Differences may be due to different locations of the rotated 
axes. If the two structures were the same structure, the fact could be 
revealed by re-rotating one matrix to fit the other. It was decided 
that this speculation should be verified before going to the next step 
of the study. Thus, the method of Orthogonal Procrustes Solution (i.e., 
the Factor Matching Procedure) (Mulaik, 1972, pp. 293-299; Schoneman, 
1966; Skakun et al., 1976) was carried out with the two component ma- 
trices. The component matrix for males was used as a target matrix for 
the component matching. The selection of this matrix was based on the 
fact that the number of males was larger than that of females. There 
was no indication as to which matrix was superior to the other regarding 
their structures. 


Results of the Orthogonal Procrustes Solution on the component 
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A Comparison of Component Structures between Male and Female Groups 


PS a eee 


* 


Male Female 
i 1 EEL Ey, AG rt, LII IV 
a pene ce eee eee TEIN se ete TOR te ie eee eo eee MeN imme) ee ree, 
= - 684% - = . 786% - - ~ 
- 400 - - 388% = = = - 736% - 
voO27* = - 437% = ~ 489% = ~415%* 
. 761% - “ - - -037* ~ ~ 
- 489% - - — ~ -677% - - 
- - 716% - - elie = ~ - 
- - - 466 ~487%* 432 ~ - -615%* 
- = - -687* = = - -621* 
65 3% ~475% - - ~ 357% 664% ~ = 
- = - 643% - 503 - . 363% - 
e415 T* Se - = = - 796% - - 
- 365* - s220% = es - 548% 530% - 
~ 425% = - 609 = _ 594% - - 
~7/0* = me = = - 717% - - 
= - 658% = - . 761% ~ - - 
- ~ 494% ~474 - - 744% - - - 
- ~ 542% -526 - - 196% - - - 
- ~ 452% yo fee) - ~679% - - - 
- - ~ 495 = ToLU - - +395 
- - - .631* - Reval - ~ 476% 
- - 698% - - - 769% - - - 
» 550% - - 503% - - -521% - 360% ~ 
~ 710% - - - = ~ 624% bi he - 
- - 785% - = 844% = - ~ 
So71 = = — - 490 - ~ - 
. 794% - - - = -695* - - 
- ~ 482% - 599 - 383% “ = S 
~515* ~ 492% - - ~ 473% - 00% - ~ 
~ 374% 382% - - ~ 472% - 430% o - 
- 442% - 650% - - ~470* - 39 8% - - 


Occupational numbers are the same as those appearing in previous 


tables. 


Occupations which are common between corresponding components. 
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matrix for females (i.e., the transformed component matrix) are given 

in Table 52, Appendix B. Table 26 presents the component structure for 
males (i.e., the target matrix) in comparison with that for females 
(i.e., the transformed matrix). Only loadings above 350 are listed in 
the table. The loadings of the occupations which are common between 
corresponding components are marked with asterisks ( * ). Since the fe- 
male matrix was transformed by the factor matching prodecure, components 
between the two matrices correspond in the same order. In all, the oc- 
cupations overlapping between corresponding components are: 14 in the 
first pair (the same as that in Table 25), 13 in the second pair (also 
the same), seven in the third pair (increased by three), and five in 

the fourth pair (increased by one). The numbers of occupations unique 
to each corresponding component are: three in the first pair, one in 

the second pair, four in the third pair, and two in the fourth pair. 

At this point, a consideration was given to the question of whe- 
ther the two component matrices (in Table 26) could be regarded as hav- 
ing the same structure. The number of overlapping occupations between 
corresponding components (Table 25 and Table 26) remains the same in 
the first and the second pairs, but increases from four to seven in the 
third pair, and from four to five in the fourth pair. The numbers of 
nonoverlapping occupations are the same in the first (three occupations) 
and the fourth (two occupations) pairs, but decrease from four to one 
in the second pair and from seven to four in the third pair. In general, 
it appears that as a result of the matching procedure, the female matrix 
moved closer to the male matrix regarding the component structure. How- 


ever, as the results indicate, the two component matrices still have 
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0 Male > Female 
CCh 
No. 
iE car IIl IV 1 II III IV 
at “= 684 = = = -694% - - 
2 - 400 = . 388% - = = 679% = 
3 ~527% ow = 437% -411* - - .409% 
4 - 761% = x - 389% - - - 
5 - 489% = oe = - 684% - ~ ~ 
6 - «716% ~ - = 745% 2 = 
7 - = - 466% 487% = = 473% 25955% 
8 = - - 687% = = = . 660% 
9 - 653% 475% = = 613% 466% - ~ 
10 - - 643% - = a 091% - 
gal 757% = = = 3725% - - 391 
a2 . 365% = 525% ~ ~542% - 617% r= 
13 ~ 425% = . 609 = 596% - - - 
14 770% = = = 695% - - ~ 
15 = - 658% - - - 686* - - 
16 = 494% 474 - = 679% - - 
17 = so 42% 526% - - . 666% 432% A 
18 = ~ 452% 555% - = - 481% 545% - 
19 => me 495% = = <= . 370% 354 
20 = = = 631% - 490 = - 469% 
24 se . 698% = = = 675% 7379 = 
ce 2 550% = 203 = Bey Ay had - - ~ 
74) - 710% = = = ~ 649% - ~ - 
24 - - 785% = = = . 802% - = 
25 yore = = = = -403 - - 
26 ~ 794% = = = 667% - - ~ 
27 i 482% = 599% = - 482% - so27s 
28 ~515* 492% ms = ~475% 509% - ~ 
29 ~ 374% » 3o2% = - . 381% - 496% = - 
30 ~ 442% 650% = = 417% 587% - - 
Occupation numbers are the same as those appearing in previous 
tables. 
* 


Occupations which are common between corresponding components. 
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unique occupations. It is apparent that the two component matrices, 
shown in Table 26, could not be regarded as having identical structures. 
So, further analyses were based on sex groupings. 

Since the female matrix, Table 25, had a slightly simpler struc- 
ture than that in Table 26 (12 variables load on two components in Ta- 
ble 25 as opposed to 14 variables in Table 26), and since the choice of 
the male structure as the target matrix was arbitrary, it was decided 
to use the two original component structures in Table 25 for further 
steps in the study. 

The fact that the components in Table 25 correspond between 
Structures indicates that the two structures are very similar. Thus, 
boys and girls use the same scheme to classify occupations in terms of 
occupational characteristics. Differences between them exist, but these 
differences seem to reflect the fact that boys and girls have different 
perceptions of some occupations. However, this does not indicate a dif- 
ferent system of occupational classification based upon sex. 

Since the difference between the two structures was relatively 
small, the components were labelled together. Table 27 shows the four 
labelled occupational groups with listed occupations. The occupations 
are listed separately for males and females and they are ranked differ- 
ently according to their relative loadings in the group. This was done 
to preserve the individual contribution of the occupation to the compo- 
nent. In Table 27, occupations not common to both corresponding compo- 
nents have been marked by an asterisk ( * ) to indicate an existing 
difference between the sexes. 


In the next section, profiles of individual occupations and oc- 
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Occupational Groups with Corresponding Components 


Occupational Group 


1 Skilled and 
Semiskilled 
Occupations 


2 Professional 
and Trained 
Occupations 


Male 


Component I: 


26-Dressmaker 
14-Tailor 
4-Telephone Operator 
11-Secretary 
23-Lib rarian 
9-Optometrist 
22-Mailman 

3-Cook 

28-Nurse 

5-Salesman 
30-Dentist 

13-S. S. Attendant z 


* 2-Cattle Inspector 


29-Teacher 


*25-Astronomer 


12-Bus Driver 
Component II: 


24-Doctor 
6-Lawyer 
21-Chemist 
1-Airplane Pilot 
15-Electronics Worker 
30-Dentist 
17-Policeman 
16-Me chanic 
28-Nurse 
27-Actor 
9-Optometrist 
18-Soldier 
29-Teacher 


Female 


Component II: 


11-Secretary 
14-Tailor 
26-Dressmaker 
5-Salesman 
9-Optometrist 
4-Telephone Operator 

23-Librarian 

13-S. S. Attendant * 


*20-Sports Announcer 


12-Bus Driver 
22-Mailman 
28-Nurse 
3-Cook 
29-Teacher 
30-Dentist 


Component I: 


24-Doctor 
17-Policeman 
1-Airplane Pilot 
6-Lawyer 
21-Chemist 
15-Electronics Worker 
16-Me chanic 
18-Soldier 


*10-Fisherman 
*25-Astronomer 


28-Nurse 
29-Teacher 
30-Dentist 


* 7-Reporter 


27-Actor 


*19-Athletic Coach 


9-Optometrist 
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Table 27 (Continued) 


Occupational Group Male Female 
3) Outdoor Component III: Component III: 
Physical 
Occup ations 10-Fisherman 2-Cattle Inspector 
*13-S. S. Attendant ? 12-Bus Driver 
*18-Soldier *23-Librarian 
*17-Policeman 10-Fisherman 
12-Bus Driver — 22-Mailman 


22-Mailman d 

*19- Athletic Coach 

*16-Me chanic 

* 7-Reporter 
2-Cattle Inspector 


4 Creative- Component IV: Component IV: 
Artistic 8-Cartoonist 
Occupations 20-Sports Announcer 8-Cartoonist 
*27-Actor 7-Reporter 
7-Reperter 20-Sports Announcer 
3-Cook 3-Cook 


*19-Athletic Coach 


Service Station Attendant. 


* Occupations which are not common between corresponding 
components. 


cupational groups are presented and the similarities and differences 


within and between sex groups are further examined. 


Occupational Profiles on Characteristic Factors 


As described earlier, the score that a student assigned to an occu- 
pation on one characteristic factor was an average of all rating scores 
within that factor. This individual "characteristic-factor score" was 
used as the basic unit of the data matrices in previous analyses. 


Since each student gave one individual characteristic-factor 
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score on each factor, the average of this score, over all students in 


MAF OT 


the same group, is the "occupational characteristic-factor score 
that occupation based on a group of subjects. There were six occupa- 
tional characteristic-factor scores for each occupation. These scores 
were used to plot a "characteristic profile" of each occupation. The 
profile described the occupation in terms of occupational characteris- 
tics as perceived by the group of subjects. 

When a group of occupations with similar characteristic patterns 
was found, a new profile was constructed. This was done by first cal- 
culating an average of all occupational characteristic-factor scores on 
each factor within the same occupational group. This new average was 


called an ' 


‘occupational group mean score". There were six mean scores 
for each occupational group. These mean scores were used to plot the 
new profile. This "representative profile'' described a general charac- 
teristic pattern of the group of occupations. The two profiles, the 
occupational characteristic profile and the group representative profile, 
will be centre of study and discussion in this section. 

Since some occupations belonged to two groups, the characteris- 
tic-factor scores of these occupations were used to calculate mean scores 
in both groups. 

Previously, results were presented separately for males and fe- 
males. This will also be done in this section. In effect, there were 
four representative profiles for each group of subjects. First, the 
presentation and discussion will be made within each subject group. It 
is followed by a comparison between groups to find similarities and dif- 


ferences. 
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According to the above procedure, Tables 28 and 29 were pre- 
pared. These tables show means and standard deviations of individual 
characteristic-factor scores of each oteugatedn’ for males and females 
respectively. The means in these two tables are the occupational cha- 
racteristic-factor scores defined previously. A grand mean is an aver- 
age of all 30 means in the same column. 

From the two tables, a mean score for each occupational group 
(i.e., the occupational group mean score) was calculated. Results are 
presented in Table 30 for males and Table 31 for females. 

The means in Tables 28 and 29 (i.e., the occupational charac- 
teristic-factor scores) were used to construct each occupational cha- 
racteristic profile. The group representative profiles were constructed 
from means in Tables 30 and 31 (i.e., the occupational group mean scores). 
To have a comparison between individual characteristic profiles and a 
group representative profile, these two profiles were plotted together 
for each group of occupations. 

Profiles within Each Subject Group. Figures 1 to 4 show pro- 
files of individual occupations within occupational groups for males. 
Figures 5 to 8 show the same type of profiles for females. The group 
representative profiles are also plotted along with each group. These 
representative profiles are presented together in Figure 9 for males 
and Figure 10 for females. 

At this point, the purpose of the study was to compare repre- 
sentative profiles within each subject group. This was done to examine 
the characteristic pattern of each occupational group in relation to 


the others. In order to show that these representative profiles 
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Table 30 


Occupational Group Mean Scores on Characteristic Factors - Male Group 


No. Characteristic Factor * 
Occupational Group of Tr. \ ll all ive Av OVID 
Occ. 
1 Skilled and 16 3.0948 4.922., 45428 443636 45.000 3.835 
Semiskilled 
2 Professional 13 x8 19. 5.7906 (57554) £547 294058756 5.020 


and Trained 


3. Cutdoor-Physical JAx10 © 4.236, 5.198. 14.176 Bee. 380 43.714 4.796 


4. Creative-Artistic ) me LOD 4GROO? "4 ae. AF38/78. 5.005 "3S. 98h 


Grand Mean 30 ke 24. L334 Pe Po. OL 454 19) 74, 352 


Table 31 


Occupational Group Mean Scores on Characteristic Factors - Female Group 


No. Characteristic Factor a 
Occupational Group of “ai Ito lil} OIy OT 
Occ. 
1 Skilled and Lis) 45086" 520604 G40382 7 4,902- 427993~- 4.208 
Semiskilled 
2 Professional 17 4967) B57 19) Gee 47/50) 32622" 5.4289 


and Trained 


3 Outdoor-Physical 5 3.390 4.598 3.634 4.484 4.504 43112 


4 Creative-Artistic 5 5.142 5.042 4.502 5.068 4.872 4.332 
Grand Mean 30 «=©4.541 5.306 4.816 4.808 4.241 4.699 
I-Personal Satisfaction, II-Values to Society, III-Life 


Security, IV-Prestige or General Impression, V-Physical 
Security, and VI-Power. 
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Figure 1 


Characteristic Profiles of Occupations in Group 1 - Males 
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Figure 2 97 


Characteristic Profiles of Occupations in Group 2 - Males 


I if § III IV V VI 
Characteristic Factor 
* Occupations that also appear in another group. 
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Figure 3 


Characteristic Profiles of Occupations in Group 3 - Males 
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Figure 4 


Characteristic Profiles of Occupations in Group 4 - Males 
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Figure 5 


Characteristic Profiles of Occupations in Group 1 - Females 
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Figure 7 


Characteristic Profiles of Occupations in Group 3 - Females 
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Figure 8 
Characteristic Profiles of Occupations in Group 4 - Females 
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Figure 9 


Representative Profiles of Occupational Groups - Males 
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Figure 10 


Representative Profiles of Occupational Groups - Females 
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differed from each other, an analysis of variance among occupational 
groups was carried out. The basic data unit for this analysis was the 
average of the individual characteristic-factor scores over all occu- 
pations in the same occupational group. The data matrix was of order 
characteristic factor X subject X occupational group. Since these 
scores had not been standardized, it could not be assumed that scores 
from different characteristic factors were on the same scaling unit. 
Thus, an analysis which assumed a comparable scaling unit among charac- 
teristic factors could not be used. Accordingly, the analysis was car- 
ried out with the data on one characteristic factor at a time. This 
has been done by using a one-way analysis of variance with repeated 
measurements over the categories of occupational groups (Winer, 1971, 
p- 261). When the probability of the F-ratio was less than .05, a mul- 
tiple comparison was applied to all group means using the Newman-Keuls 
procedure (Winer, 1971, p. 217). 

In all cases of the analysis of variance, the probability of the 
computed F-ratio was far less than .001. Thus, a multiple comparison 
among the four means was applied after each main analysis. Results of 
both the main and the posterior analyses are given in Tables 53 to 64, 
Appendix B. For purposes of discussion, a summary of results from the 
posterior tests are presented schematically in Table 32 for males and 
in Table 33 for females. 

In Tables 32 and 33, the tabled numbers represent occupational 
groups as they appeared in Tables 30 and 31. They are ordered according 
to the size of group means. The group on the left had a smaller mean 


than that on the right. The underlines indicate results of the posterior 
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Table 32 


A Comparison among Occupational Group Means - Males * 


Resuits of 


har eristic Fa 
Characteristic Factor Posterior Tests 


I Personal Satisfaction ees $624 oh 

II Values to Society yy teeny: 02 

IIL Life Security Sr Lie&si2 

IV Prestige or General Impression SB) nea. th 

V Physical Security 3.012 Athol, 

VI Power : Rah e3mre2: 
Table 33 


A Comparison among Occupational Group Means - Females * 


Results of 


Characteristic Factor % 
s : Posterior Tests 


I Personal Satisfaction chr a Pap ees 
Ele SVaeluess 50 Society So ee 
III Life Security Se ee 
IV Prestige or General Impression Sas Si ill oe tt 
V Physical Security 25, hae 
VI Power 3 a 4 2 


* Tabled numbers are occupational group numbers. 
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tests. Occupational groups underlined by a common line do not differ; 
those not underlined by a common line differ. 

As stated earlier, the purpose of these analyses was to make a 
comparison among group representative profiles within each group of 
subjects. Results of the analyses (Tables 32 and 33) showed that these 
profiles differed from each other on the same characteristic factor. 
However, to make the comparison more meaningful, the means of these 
groups on the same characteristic factor were further classified into 
four categories: very high, high, moderate, and low. Results of the 
posterior tests were used as a basis for this classification. When the 
results of posterior tests on any characteristic factor showed that all 
occupational groups were different, they were classified as being very 
high, high, moderate, and low on that characteristic factor; when the 
test results showed three groupings, they were classified as being high, 
moderate, and low; and when only two groupings were indicated by the 
tests, they were classified as being high, and low. Since there were 
no more than three groupings on all characteristic factors for females, 
no occupational group had characteristic factors classified as being 
very high for females. The absolute values of means on the character- 
istic factors of the occupational groups were not used in this classi- 
fication scheme because there were unequal numbers of occupations in 
each occupational group. Consequently, for the Skilled and Semiskilled 
occupational group (with 16 occupations), it was more difficult to get 
a very high or a very low mean than it was for the Creative-Artistic 
occupational group (which has only 5 occupations). 


Table 34 shows results of the classification for males, and 
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Table 35 for females. | 

It is evident that subjects viewed the four occupational groups 
as having distinctive characteristic patterns. Each a is regarded 
as being high on some characteristic factors and low on the others at 
the same time. It is possible, from each table, to indicate which 
group is generally viewed more favorably than the others. As can be 
easily seen from Tables 34 and 35, the most favorable occupations were 
those of Professional and Trained occupations. 

The information presented in Tables 34 and 35 is regarded as 
a description of occupational groups in terms of the six characteristic 
factors. They are the description perceived by male and female sub- 
jects in this study. 

A Comparison of Profiles from Males and Females. Earlier in 
this chapter, while the focus of study was on groups of occupations, 
the problem of sex differences was briefly examined. There were indi- 
cations that differences did indeed exist. This finding led to a sepa- 
rate aneiy Als for each subject group. It was found that a group of oc- 
cupations from one subject group had a counterpart from another subject 
group. Accordingly, the corresponding occupational groups were given 
the same labels. Although these corresponding groups were similar in 
composition , they were not entirely the same. This raised the specu- 
lation that their descriptions, in terms of characteristic factors, 
would differ to some degree. This problem was further examined and the 
results of the analysis are presented in the following paragraphs. 

The focus of this study was on the differences between profiles 


from corresponding occupational groups. For a visual comparison, the 
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two representative profiles from each occupational group were plotted 
together. Figures 11 to 14 show the profiles from Occupational Groups 
1 to 4 respectively. Tests of differences between all possible pairs 
of profiles from different subject groups were carried out. A one-way 
multivariate analysis of variance (Bay, 1969; Morrison, 1967, pp. 159- 
170) was used for this purpose. Results of the analysis are given in 
Table 65, Appendix B. Table 36 presents a summary of these results. 

Results of the tests on pairs of noncorresponding profiles were 
as expected. All differences attained significance. Results of the 
tests of differences between corresponding profiles were not the same 
for all pairs. Three out of four pairs yielded significant differences. 
The only nonsignificant difference was the pair from Occupational Group 
2 (i.e., the Professional and Trained occupations). 

As the results of these tests indicate, only one occupational 
group had the same characteristic pattern. The other three occupational 
groups could not be regarded as having the same characteristic patterns. 
The results of the tests seem to support the speculation that the des- 
criptions of these corresponding occupational groups were different. 

However, two sources of variance may simultaneously contribute 
to these differences; variance due to the occupations, and variance due 
to sex. Since the number of occupations in the corresponding occupa- 
tional groups was not the same, the differences between the correspon- 
ding groups could not be regarded as an indication of sex differences 
alone. If sex differences were to be verified, the differences due to 
occupations must be controlled. One way to do this is to base the 


multivariate analysis on the overlapping or common occupations between 
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Figure 11 
Representative Profiles of Occupational Group 1 


from Males and Females 
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Figure 12 
Representative Profiles of Occupational Group 2 


from Males and Females 
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Figure 13 
Representative Profiles of Occupational Group 3 


from Males and Females 
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Figure 14 
Representative Profiles of Occupational Group 4 


from Males and Females 
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Table 36 
A Comparison of Representative Profiles 


from Males and Females * 


Females 


Oce. "Groupe. #2 ES aoe . 
a I ER IEE SEE LES EEE LARD E LL DELL PLN LDL LOGS AE 
0.0424 0.0001 0.0001 0.0001 
0.0001 0.3089 0.0001 0.0001 
0.0001 0.0001 0.0001 0.0001 
0.0001 0.0001 0.0001 0.0001 


Males 


CS ho. 


re eG ae en a 
* Tabled values are probabilities of F-ratio. The actual 
values of the probabilities are less than or equal to 
those appearing in the table. 


corresponding groups. 

Accordingly, the occupations not common between corresponding 
occupational groups were removed. As indicated in Table 26, the numbers 
of occupations common or overlapping between corresponding groups were 
14 for the first group, 13 for the second group, and four for both the 
third and the fourth groups. A mean score for each "common-occupational 
group" was calculated from values in Tables 28 and 29. Results are 
given in Table 37 for males and Table 38 for females. For a visual com- 
parison between corresponding common-occupational groups, profiles of 
these mean scores were plotted together. Figures 15 to 18 show profiles 
of these corresponding common-occupational groups from the first to the 
fourth pairs respectively. 

A one-way multivariate analysis of variance (Bay, 1969; Morri- 


son, 1967, pp. 159-170) was carried out with the data of all possible 
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Table 37 
Mean Scores of Common-Occupational Groups on 


Characteristic Factors - Males 


Nowe. Characteristic Factors * 
Occupational Group of 
S'OCG. 1 RL ey Lil IV V VI 

1 Skilled and 14 B5oiy e4e889N1 47408) 4.0602, 5.200% 3.779 

Semiskilled 
2 Professional Tee 2o8 oy 762) 54552 4.732) 9867 49e 005 

and Trained 
3 Outdoor-Physical Ga 9325 0/ e985 Se768) 4.400) 4.1085 saioo di 


4 Creative-Artistic 4 LBO67, 142605 24.054 :4. 6477 5.112) 923013 


Table 38 
Mean Scores of Common-Occupational Groups on 


Characteristic Factors - Females 


No. Characteristic Factors * 
Occupational Group of 
Occ. aL et ELE IV V VI 
1 Skilled and 14 45031) 5210959 4.387 14-901 "4.940; 42200 
Semiskilled 
2 Professional aT} 49OR OeGeZi 206s O20"  Se525) 96415 


and Trained 


3 Out door-Physical 4 3.364 4.762- 35/60. 42.350) “42105 4.260 


4 Creative-Artistic 4 5.032 5.007 4.487 5.150 5.000 3.990 


* I-Personal Satisfaction, II-Values to Society, III-Life 
Security, IV-Prestige or General Impression, V-Physical 
Security, and VI-Power. 
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Figure 15 
Profiles of Common-Occupational Group 1 


from Males and Females 
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Figure 16 
Profiles of Common-Occupational Group 2 


from Males and Females 
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Figure 17 
Profiles of Common-Occupational Group 3 


from Males and Females 
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Figure 18 
Profiles of Common-Occupational Group 4 


from Males and Females 
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pairs of profiles from males and females. Results of the analysis are 
given in Table 66, Appendix B. A summary of the results is presented 


in Table 39. 


Table 39 
A Comparison of Common-Occupational Group Profiles 


from Males and Females * 


Females 


070893 07 00017"0;0001" 60001 
0.0001 0.2816 0.0001 - 0.0001 
0.0001 0.0001 0.9960 0.0001 
0.0001 0.0001 0.0001 0.0899 


Males 


Bo Noe So eed 


* Tabled values are probabilities of F-ratio. The actual 
values of the probabilities are less than or equal to 
those appearing in the table. 

Results of the tests of differences on pairs of noncorrespon- 
ding profiles were the same as those previously obtained when nonover- 
lapping occupations were included. All differences attained signifi- 
cance. However, results of the tests of differences between correspon- 
ding common-occupational groups were all nonsignificant. No correspon- 
ding common-occupational groups differed regarding their characteristic 
patterns as perceived by males and females. It was evident that the 
differences attained in the previous analyses were due to the nonover= 
lapping occupations. Thus, in examining the characteristic patterns 


of occupations, there was no indication of differences between sexes in 
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terms of the way they perceived a common group of occupations. How- 
ever, regarding the occupational groupings, males and females tended 


to cluster occupations into groups differently. 


CHAPTER 6 


SUMMARY, DISCUSSION, AND IMPLICATIONS 


Summary 


There were two phases in this study. In the first phase, the 
purpose was to identify factors of occupational characteristics as per- 
ceived by students at the grade nine level. Two groups of 267 male 
and female students from Hardisty Junior High School, Edmonton, were 
asked to rate two lists of occupations (21 titles each) on a set of 41 
Semantic Differential (SD) scales. A principal-axes factor analysis 
and varimax rotation were applied to the intercorrelations among scales. 
The resulting rotated factors were called occupational characteristics. 
Six characteristic factors were identified from the analysis. They 
were: Personal Satisfaction, Values to Society, Life Security, Prestige 
or General Impression, Physical Security, and Power. 

Eighteen SD scales measuring the six identified characteristic 
factors were selected for data collection in the second phase. The 
purpose of the second phase was to group a sample of occupations re- 
garding their similar characteristic patterns. Another group of sub- 
jects, 93 male and female grade nine students at Balwin Junior High 
School, Edmonton, were asked to rate a new list of 30 occupations on 
the selected scales. A principal components analysis and varimax ro- 
tation were performed on the intercorrelations among occupations. The 
resulting rotated components were termed occupational groups. Since 
there were indications that differences exist between boys and girls, 


the analysis was based on sex groups. Four occupational groups were found 
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separately for each subject group. However, the occupational groups 
corresponded between Boxee. so the four groupings were given the same 
names across the two sex groups. The four occupational groups were: 
Skilled and Semiskilled, Professional and Trained, Ourdoor-Physical, 
and Creative-Artistic. 

A profile analysis was carried out both within and between sex 
groups. Results of the analysis between corresponding occupational 
groups of males and females, indicated that there were differences be- 
tween characteristic patterns when the numbers of occupations included 
were not the same. However, the differences disappeared when only the 
overlapping occupations between corresponding occupational groups were 
used in the analysis. The results indicated that, in general, boys 
and girls perceived the occupation in the same way. The differences 
appeared in some occupations, however, and resulted in different nunm- 


bers of occupations included in the corresponding occupational groups. 


Discussion 

Occupational Characteristics. In chapter 2, after a review of 
predetermined-factor studies, a summary regarding characteristic fac- 
tors previously used was made. This section will compare the factors 
used in those studies with the results of this study. 

The results of studies identifying characteristic factors are 
important to this section. Studies of this category reviewed in chap- 
ter 2 were studies by Thomas (1961), Gonyea (1961), Terwilliger (1963), 
and Irvine (1969). However, as can be seen in Table 2, chapter 2, the 


factors found in the studies by Gonyea, Terwilliger, and Irvine did 
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not conform to the concept of occupational characteristics as claimed, 
directly or indirectly, by the investigators. The factor structure 
they found was rather a system of occupational classification and their 
factors should be regarded as occupational groupings rather than occu- 
pational characteristic factors. Thus, the factors of these three stu- 
dies cannot be used for comparison with the factors of this study. 
Thomas' factors can be regarded as occupational characteristic factors 
and will be used for comparison. However, his factors should not be 
relied on as identified factors since they were based upon his own spe- 
culation. In a sense, Thomas' factors should be treated in a similar 
manner as the predetermined factors. In effect, there are no identified 
factors from previous studies included in the comparison in this sec- 
tion. 

Table 40 presents a summary of the characteristic factors from 
the present study, from the predetermined-factor studies, and from 
Thomas’ speculation. There are two parts to Table 40. The first part 
presents a matching between factors from the present study and those 
from the other studies. The factor labels and descriptions from indi- 
vidual studies, and the individual factor scales from the present stu- 
dy are used as a basis for this matching. The remaining unmatched fac- 
tors from the other studies are presented in the second part of the 
table. The preceeding number of each factor represents the order of 
the factor as reported, except that of the second column (i.e., that 
of the predetermined-factor studies) which represents the group number 
as summarized in chapter (pp. 26-27). 


In the first part of Table 40, it can be seen that all factors 
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from the present study have counterparts from the other studies. Among 
the six factors from the present study, the Power factor seems to he 
the least popular factor among previous studies. Only Thomas' study 
has a factor that corresponds to ee Regarding phe eeiere matching 
of the six factors from the present study, all of the factors were re- 
cognized in previous studies. However, since this study revealed the 
six factors as a result of analysis and the other studies used prede- 
termined factors, the complete correspondence of the six factors indi- 
cates a confirmation of those matched factors from previous studies. 
Conversely, it can be regarded as a sign of the validity of the cha- 
racteristic-factor structure from the present Ane 

Since two factors in the present study (i.e., Life Security, 
and Physical Security) have ae than one corresponding factor, this 
indicates that the factors identified in the present study are less 
specific than those in the other studies. In general, a specific fac- 
tor would likely be applied to a specific group of people. The charac- 
teristic factors from the present study would be applicable to a more 
diversified group of people than those from previous studies. 

In the second part of Table 40, four factors from the predeter- 
mined-factor studies and three factors from Thomas' study do not have 
corresponding factors from the present study. Since none of these stu- 
dies conducted an identification analysis, the absence of their coun- 
terparts in the present study tends to discredit these factors. It 
indicates the nonexistence of these predetermined characteristic fac- 
tors. However, whether the nonexistence of these factors is true for 


subjects at ninth-grade level only or true for all cannot be answered 
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by this comparison. 

In regard to the approach taken in this study, results of the 
first phase show that the Olio I assumption is relevant to 
the problem and that the SD scales are Ren eee for this purpose 
(i.e., the identification of occupational characteristic factors). 

The factors revealed by the analysis conform to the concept of occupa- 
tional characteristics and indicate readiness for interpretation. This 
study did not suffer from an interpretation problem as did the study 

by Gonyea (1961) and as did partially, studies by Terwilliger (1963) 

and by Irvine (1969). As stated earlier, the results of these studies 
made it difficult to make an interpretation which conformed to the con- 
cept of occupational characteristics. It indicates, at least partially, 
that the technique of investigation used (i.e., Gonyea and Terwilliger 
used a technique which groups occupations, and Irvine, a technique which 
groups both occupations and scales simultaneously) was not appropriate 
for the problem. As a result, their identified factors are confounded 
between characteristics and groupings. 

Occupational Groups. In the second phase of this study, two 
important points were considered. The first point was the grouping of 
occupations according to their characteristic patterns; and the second 
point, the problem of sex differences regarding the characteristic pat- 
terns of occupations. The findings of both points will be discussed 
respectively in this section. 

When occupations have been analyzed, the next usual step is to 
classify them (Crites, 1969, p. 46). There are numerous attributes of 


occupations. Hence, there are numerous ways to classify an occupation. 
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Crites (1969) reviews six approaches to this enterprise. An occupation 
can be classified into groups by one of the following attributes: (1) 
aptitude, (2) interest, (3) perecheiittys (4) worker functions, (5) in- 
dustries, and (6) occupational life spans (pp. 46-53). Vocational psy- 
chologists present their own classification schemes which differ from 
one another. The difference is due partly to the attributes used as 

a basis for the classification. For example, Holland (1966) and Roe 
(1956) use personality as a basis while Super (1957) bases his scheme 
on occupational life spans, and the worker function is a basis used in 
The Dictionary of Occupational Titles (1966). However, the merits and 
shortcomings of these schemes have been well recognized. It has been 
Suggested that a selection among these classification schemes be made 
in regard to the specific purpose of one own's study (Crites, 1969, p. 
52; Zytowski, 1968, p. 41). 

In the present study, the occupational grouping is also an oc- 
cupational-classification scheme. It is based on the occupational 
characteristics identified in she Study. As stated earlier, the term 
“occupational characteristics" refers to all attributes related to the 
occupation that can be perceived by an individual. Thus, this classi- 
fication scheme cannot be put into any of the six categories cited by 
Crites. It is based on the interactions between the individual and 
the occupation. In a sense, the present scheme is concerned with all 
attributes related to both the individual and the occupation. In this 
regard, it can be seen that most of the six attributes, if not all, in 
Crites' classification schemes have been incorporated in the scheme. 


In effect, the classification scheme of occupations presented in this 
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Study takes into account more attributes than those of other schemes. 
However, the acceptance of the scheme in this study depends upon one 
own's specific purpose and on whether or not one accepts the charac- 
teristic factors identified in the first phase of this study. 

The sample size of occupations used in this study was small 
in relation to the whole occupational world. This fact places a limita- 

tion to the inference of the findings. The occupational groups found 
in the present study should be regarded as being tentative. Confirma- 
tion from a large-scale study is necessary. However, in view of the 
results obtained, it demonstrates that the occupational characteristics 
identified in this study can be used to group occupations. 

The problem of sex differences was examined closely in the se- 
cond phase of study. Two steps were taken consecutively to identify 
whether differences existed, and if they existed, in what way. The first 
step was to examine whether the component structures of occupational 
groups were the same for males and females. By the component matching 
procedure, it was found that the two component structures were very si- 
milar but not the same. The finding was an indication that the differ- 
ences between sexes existed regarding the occupational groupings, and 
led to further analyses based on sex groups. In the second step, the 
analysis was on the differences between characteristic patterns of cor- 
responding occupational groups. The analysis revealed that when the 
numbers of occupations in the corresponding occupational groups were 
not the same, three out of four corresponding groups differed from each 
other. However, when only the overlapping occupations were used in the 


analysis, corresponding occupational groups did not differ from each 
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other. 

The results of the second step analysis seemed to point out 
that, if there were any difference between sexes, the difference would 
be heals a to the difference in the clustering of occupations rather 
than due to the individual characteristic patterns of occupations. 

Based on this result, one could speculate that, if boys and girls were 
asked to rate an individual occupation on the six characteristic fac- 
tors, they would tend to rate the same for most, if not all, occupations. 
However, due to the difference of ratings on some specific occupations, 
if they were asked to sort a set of occupations into the four occupa- 
tional groups, differences on the inclusion of some occupations would 
occur. The difference would result in different number of occupations 
in the occupational groups. 

It is interesting to speculate on reasons why boys and girls 
differ in their perceptions of some occupations. The answer to this 
question could lead one to a conclusion about sex differences. In order 
to examine this problem further, Table 41 was prepared. In this table, 
the nonoverlapping occupations, as in Table 27, are listed under each 
sex group and within each occupational group. Results from the trans- 
formed female matrix are used because the nonoverlapping occupations 
from using this matrix are the results after a trial to match them with 
those of the male matrix. They are likely to reflect more accurately 
the occupations which were grouped differently by the two subject groups. 

In Table 41 there are nine occupations which belong to only one 
corresponding component (One occupation, Astronomer, appears in both 


sex groups but with different occupational groups). A closer inspection 
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Table 41 


Nonoverlapping Occupations after a Component Matching Procedure 


Subject Group 
Occupational Group 


Male ~" ' Female 
1 Skilled and 2-Cattle Inspector 20-Sports Announcer 
Semiskilled 25-Astronomer 
2 Professional - 25-Astronomer 
and Trained 
3 Outdoor- 13-Service Station 21-Chemist 
Physical Attendant 


16-Mechanic 
22-Mailman 


4 Creative- - 11-Secretary 
Artistic 19-Athletic Coach 


on these nonoverlapping occupations revealed that they could be sorted 
into one of the following two categories: 

1. The occupations which traditionally are conceived as being 
only male or only female occupations. There are six traditional male 
occupations (i.e., Cattle Inspector, Service Station Attendant, Mechanic, 
Mailman, Sports Announcer, and Athletic Coach) and one traditional fe- 
male occupation (i.e., Secretary). 

2. The occupations which may not have been part of the sub- 
ject's experience. There are two occupations in this category: Astro- 
cones and Chemist. Though their titles are known to the subjects, the 
descriptions of their jobs may not have been clear to them. 


The fact that some occupations are considered belonging to the 
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male or female domain only is still apparent in the society today. The 
boys and girls in the sample are influenced by tradition and it is con- 
ceivable that their personal images of people in these occupations would 
differ based upon sex. This difference could have occurred in their 
ratings of these occupations and thus affected the results. 

The fact that some occupations are not familiar to the subjects 
cannot be denied. There are many occupations in society and it is in- 
conceivable to expect all students at this level to be familiar with 
all occupations. When faced with rating unfamiliar occupations, the 
subjects likely speculated. Thus, their ratings may have been influenced 
by ideal images or stereotypes rather than the reality or experience. | 
In effect, the ratings between males and females may have differed de- 
pending upon their subjectivity, and thus, the analysis yielded diferent 
results. However, the problem was noted when the study was planned, 
and an attempt was made to minimize the problem. The presence of only 
two occupations in this category may attest to the success of this 
caution. 

It is clear from the above discussion that differences in the 
inclusion of some occupations may have occurred because of the influence 
of the social images or stereotypes of those occupations and/or because 
of the unfamiliarity of the occupations. In view of the problem of sex 
differences, the findings indicate the fact that boys and girls would 
tend to rate the occupation differently if that occupation is tradi- 
tionally considered as being a male or a female occupation only, and 
if the occupation is not well known to them. 


It is surprising that boys' and girls' ratings were so similar. 
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They appear, for the most part, not to be influenced by the sex stereo- 
types. If the same study was carried out 30 years ago it may have pro- 
duced quite different deen ites In Sees to the current movement of 
women's liberation, the findings in this study may indicate a trend to- 
ward a completely new form of society in which sex difference in voca- 
tional behaviors is just an interesting topic in a historical record. 

There were two previous studies reporting the findings of sex 
differences (Dipboye & Anderson, 1959; Thompson, 1966). As reviewed 
in chapter 2, the differences between sexes found in these two studies 
were in regard to the relative importance of occupational characteris- 
tics (i.e., occupational values or job characteristics ). 
This study did not investigate that problem. However, the findings of 
some sort of sex differences in previous studies and in the present 
study indicate that investigators should be aware of the matter when 
they concern themselves with a subject's perceptions of occupational 
characteristics. 

Conclusion to the Findings. This study was designed as an ex- 
ploratory study. It was carried out to explore the factor structure 
of occupational characteristics, and to demonstrate that these factors 
can be used to group occupations. According to these objectives, the 
Study was successful. In addition, a third objective, to obtain a set 
of SD scales for use as a measure of occupational characteristics, was 
attained. 

One hypothesis was tested. The problem of sex differences was 
eyetad: The finding that sex differences exist in terms of charac- 


teristic patterns of some specific occupations suggests that caution 
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should be made in future studies concerning the perceptions of occupa- 
tional characteristics. 
Implications of the Findings 

At the beginning of chapter 1, it was suggested that knowledge 
of an individual's perception of occupations is essential to the study 
of vocational differences, and that knowledge of vocational differences 
in turn is needed for people involved in counselling activities. This 
study was designed to clarify the nature of individual perception of 
occupations. The results confirm the idea that individual perception 
of occupations are multidimensional. The concept of multidimensional 
perception along with its factors (i.e., the occupational characteris- 
tic factors) could lead to other fruitful studies about vocational be- 
haviors. Toward this direction, a study of differences or of the rela- 
tionships concerning occupational perception and other interesting va- 
riables or traits is possible. Such a study could lead to an examina- 
tion of the prediction of vocational behaviors using the occupational 
characteristic factors as independent variables. 

This study was confined to subjects of a single grade level 
(i.e., grade nine students). It is possible that subjects at other 
grade levels perceive occupations differently. If this is the case, a 
Study on the same problem with subjects at other grade levels or per- 
haps with adults is needed. Such a study would be complementary to 
this study and the findings very interesting. Combined with the results 
from the present study, findings from a further study could indicate 
the stability of occupational perceptions over a period of time in an 


individual's life, or it could reveal a developmental trend of the 
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perception from early age to adulthood. This knowledge would be essen- 
tial to the formulation of concepts in vocational study, and also to 
people responsible for counselling activities. 

Because the sample size of the occupations used in the second 
phase was small, the occupational groups found in the study must be 
regarded as being tentative. A replication of this phase with a 
larger sample size is suggested. Knowledge of occupational groups con- 
tributes both to further research and to practical use. A study of the 
differences and relationships of these occupational groups would be 
interesting and meaningful. On the practical side, occupational groups 
can be used as a guideline for vocational counsellors in gathering oc- 
cupational information for their students. 

This is the first study which has identified occupational cha- 
racteristic factors. Previous studies failed to explore this area. 
Whether the results of this study are confirmed by forthcoming studies 
remains to be seen. This investigator regards the findings of this 
study to be an important step toward furthering understanding of an 
individual's vocational behaviors. Hopefully, further insight into an 
individual's vocational behaviors can be acquired through future stu- 


dies based on the findings of the present study. 
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Table 52 


A Transformed Female Component Matrix of Occupations 


No. Occupation I iat TLE IV 
1 Airplane Pilot epee) 694 ole .049 
2 Cattle Inspector e214 "00,7 O79 —. 348 
3. Cook ott le re Me - 308 - 409 
4 Telephone Operator «589 203% rig ye Se ye 
5 Salesman - 684 poll poe LP 292 .070 
6 Lawyer ADGA «745 alse 9 ve 
7 Reporter «025 «225 473 Sees) 
8 Cartoonist 059 ass 170 -056 660 
9 Optometrist .613 - 466 wae 3), nga Vie 7 

10 Fisherman Pailkesc yee Bal en 081 

11 Secretary ATH AS ae ke) e025 250. 

12 Bus Driver “ee - 108 -617 Be OO 

To) -be.o- Attendant* -596 112 248 3.010 

PO Tailor 691 = .2030 ee LO GZ s2r2 

15 Electronics Worker ze080 . 686 ge be 065 

16 Mechanic 00D -679 230) eikogh 

17 Policeman 188 - 666 4432 33045 

18 Soldier = @296 481 apes) —. 139 

19- "Athletic Coach 062 RES) 310 eo! 

20 Sports Announcer - 490 ag C816 po 2 - 469 

21 Chemist OPS) “675 “ore 2016 

22 Mailman ora) Oo oo4 105 

23% Librarian -649 ere ia . 266 +LOw 

24 Doctor = 06) 7602 264 ae Oil 

25 Astronomer ~114 .4035 ~343 — 093 

26 Dressmaker 667 = sO en eS DON ERE 

27 "Actor SOU - 482 Be sais so27 

28 Nurse AES 509 138 oO 

29 Teacher reed - 496 IRS: .064 

30 Dentist © 417 stows =. 044 ZaeoL 


* Service Station Attendant. 


Note 1 The largest value in the error matrix = 0.3604, 
2 The average sum of squares for the error matrix = 0.0174 
(see Skakun et al., 1976). 
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Table 53 
A Comparison among Occupational Group Means 


on Characteristic Factor I - Males 


Analysis of Variance 


Source of Variance ss df MS F Pp 
Between People 158. 3242 67 23., 36:30 
Within People 159. 3828 204 0. 7:83 
Groups 99.7383 5 33.246) 112.0382 0.0 
Residual 59.6445 201 0. 2967, 
Total 317.7070 aet 


ea ce ne ee 


Posterior Tests 


Group 4 Z 3 1 
(Means) (5.140) (4. 823) (4.234) (3, 552) 
ENS ee ee ae eer nS Tee. SAN ee DOI TR mene er Meets Les EE 
i ex x sek = 
3 KK Kx . 
2 ** ed 
4 hs 


xk Significant at 99 % level of confidence. 
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Table 54 
A Comparison among Occupational Group Means 


on Characteristic Factor II - Males 


Analysis of Variance 


Source of Variance ss df MS 1% Pp. 
Between People 154.2078 67 22876 
Within People 80.2070 204 0.3932 
Groups 46.8516 3 MS SOLIZ OG O92” OO 
Residual 53.355) 201 0.1659 
Total 231. 4648 274. 


Posterior Tests 


i 


Group 2 3 1 4 
(Means) (5.782) (5.179) (4. 898) (4.674) 
2 A EE ee RE cee pe ee se) tines ees ied. Vale Row ea 
4 *K* k* ** we, 
ck ** Kx = 
3 ak Po 
2 e 


** Significant at 99 % level of confidence. 
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Table 55 
A Comparison among Occupational Group Means 


on Characteristic Factor III - Males 


Analysis of Variance 


Source of Variance eh) df MS Fi Pp 
Between People 94.7930 67 1.4148 
Within People 105.0234 204 0.5148 
Groups 739023 3 24268415 1597910299 000 
Residual Sa ae 201 0.1548 
Total 199.8164 PATI 


Posterior Tests 


a 


Group 2 4 1 3 
(Means) (54.552) (4. 827) (4.432) (4. 170) 
IN a eo ee ee ee 
3 wx tek x me 
1 *K x ee 
4 wx b 
I) aa 


*k Significant at 99 % level of confidence. 
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Table 56 
A Comparison among Occupational Group Means 


on Characteristic Factor IV - Males 


Analysis of Variance 


Source of Variance ss df MS yl BR 
Between People 138.1680 67 2.0622 
Within People 36.6172 204 0.1795 
Groups 8.5156 3 2.8385 20.3030 0.0 
Residual 28.1016 201 0.1398 
Total 174. #852 27 
Posterior Tests 
Group 4. 2 1 3 
(Means) (4. 874) (4. 732) (4.637) (4.388) 
3 aK kK ak be 
2 * -, 
4 a 


** Significant at 99 % level of confidence. 


* Significant at 95 % level of confidence. 


NS. Nonsignificant. 
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Table 57 
A Comparison among Occupational Group Means 


on Characteristic Factor V - Males 


Analysis of Variance 


Source of Variance ss df MS ay je 
Between People 101.6241 67 L462 
Within People 157.1484 204 0.7703 
Groups 1164..32:31. 3 38.7760 190.9340 0.0 
Residual 40.8203 201 0.2031 
Total 258.7695 aA. 


Posterior Tests 


Group 1 } 4 2 3 
(Means) €5;. O5:h) (5.004) (3.749) (3),.69,9)) 
3 wk kK NS. = 
2 xx es = 

4 NS - 
i = 


** Significant at 99 % level of confidence. 


NS. Nonsignificant. 
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Table 58 
A Comparison among Occupational Group Means 


on Characteristic Factor VI - Males 


Analysis of Variance 


Source of Variance ss df MS i Pp 
Between People 127.2227 67 1.8988 
Within People 121.5664 204 0.5959 
Groups 69.1836 3 23.0612 88.4889 0.0 
Residual 52.3828 201 0.2606 
Total 248.7891 27. | 


ec 


Posterior Tests 


ce 


Group 2 3 4 Rt 
(Means) (5.004) (4.785) (3.985) (3.824) 
een et OE lee ode ey Ae Le ee ae ee 
1 Kk aX NS = 
4 aK kk - 
3 * = 
2 ae 


*k Significant at 99 % level.of confidence. 


* Significant at 95 % level of confidence. 


NS. Nonsignificant. 
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Table 59 
A Comparison among Occupational Group Means 


on Characteristic Factor I -— Females 


Analysis of Variance 


Source of Variance ss df MS F Pp 
Between People 59.0012 24 2.4584 
Within People 93.0918 J5 BSZ24d2 
Groups 50.8586 3 16.9529 ZSs9OP6'. OF0 
Residual 422332 72 0.5866 . 
Total | 152.0930 99 


——— easel 
Posterior Tests 


Group 4 2 ds 3 
(Means) (5.109) (4.974) (4.086) (3.349) 
rn ee tone ah tannin pte, 
3 KK zk Kk = 
iN aK ** = 
2 NS = 
4 = 


*k Significant at 99 % level of confidence. 


NS. Nonsignificant. 
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Table 60 
A Comparison among Occupational Group Means 


on Characteristic Factor II -— Females 


Analysis of Variance 


Source of Variance ss df MS BP ; Pp 
Between People 83.7954 24 Bie ONES 
Within People 38". E253 is 0.5083 
Groups 17.8689 3 De ISOS! = 2VALISE O10 
Residual 208.,25:24 UL. O..2515 
Total 121.9168 o8 


Posterior Tests 


Group 2 il 4 3 
(Means) (5. 768) (5.069) (570225 (4.588) 
Saal I me ON” nia ee Be Se eg hm Sl Sy wo Seg ee 
3 wk kek wk i 
4 ee NS - 
1 K* - 
D =-_ 


**k Significant at 99 % level of confidence. 


NS. Nonsignificant. 
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Table 61 
A Comparison among Occupational Group Means 


on Characteristic Factor III - Females 


Analysis of Variance 


Source of Variance ss df MS F Pp 
Between People 257 Dah 24 DA036,3 
Within People 57 3000 Vs 0.7647 
Groups 40.0134 3 13.3378 55a Ope 0.0 
Residual 17.3426 hz 0.2409 
Total 84.6272 99 
Posterior Tests 
Group 2 4 i 3 
(Means) (5.426) (4.504) (4. 386) (3.645) 
4 Kx aK kk i: 
a aK Ns: - 
ze KK x 
7) om 


** Significant at 99 % level of confidence. 


NS. Nonsignificant. 
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Table 62 
A Comparison among Occupational Group Means 


on Characteristic Factors IV - Females 


Analysis of Variance 


Source of Variance ss df MS iE Pp 
Between People 47 953i 24 1.9647 
Within People 22.0498 15 0.2940 
Groups 4.8264 3 1.6088 6a7254 O20 
Residual DLAZ234 a2. 0.2392 
Total 69.2029 99 
Posterior Tests 
Group 4 1 2 Bs) 
(Means) (5.080) (4.917) (4.766) (4.484) 
3 ke ek * “2 
2 NS NS. - 
ui NS - 
4 = 


**k Significant at 99 % level of confidence. 


* Significant at 95 % level of confidence. 


NS. Nonsignificant. 
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Table 63 
A Comparison among Occupational Group Means 


on Characteristic Factor V - Females 


Analysis of Variance 


Source of Variance ss df MS BE Pp 
Between People 59390677 24 2.4961 
Within People 45.8394 Ip 0.6112 
Groups 28.3694 3 Taanoo 30.9784 0.0 
Residual 17.4700 42 0.2426 
Total 105.7461 O° 


Posterior Tests 


Group 1 4 3 2 
(Means) (4.980) (4. 852) (4.504) (3.616) 
Fase aR a 
2: a aK Kx = 
3 eK # 2 
4 NS - 
1 E 


** Significant at 99 % level of confidence. 


* Significant at 95 % level of confidence. 


NS. Nonsignificant. 
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Table 64 
A Comparison among Occupational Group Means 


on Characteristic Factor VI - Females 


Analysis of Variance 


Source of Variance Ss df MS 5 2 
Between People 64.7544 24 2.6981 
Within People 43.5015 75 0.5800 
Groups 23-0 lip 3 WE 6905. (27810821 0.10 
Residual 20.4299 72 OnIZ637 
Total 108.2559 hs) 


rr ae 


Posterior Tests 


Group 2 4 il 2 
(Means) (52 26)) (4.292) (4.191) (4.076) 
® Kk NS. NS. 3 
T xx NS: - 

4 kK = 
2 cons 


**k Significant at 99 % level of confidence. 


* Significant at 95 % level of confidence. 


NS. Nonsignificant. 
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Table 65 
Multivariate Analysis of Variance for Occupational Groups 


of Males (M) and Females (F) 


Occ. Groups cy HL F we 
M-F, 0.1598 O..1378 2.2090 0.0424 
M,-F, 4053 0.5839 20. WiD7 0.0001 
M,-F, 0. 8320 0.4541 11.9248 0.0001 
M,-F, 0.9169 0.4783 £3 a 12 7; 0.0001 
Mo-F, 142849 0.5623 LS 2 0.0001 
M.-F, 0.0844 0.0779 1.2003 0. 3089 
M,-F, 2.0873 0.6761 29.9187 0.0001 
M,-F,, £5879 0.6136 22). 7603 0.0001 
M.-F, 0.8301 0.4536 114.8983 0.0001 
M.-F 0.7401 01. 4253 10.6081 0.0001 
M.-F, 0.4820 ~a252 6.9084 0.0001 
M, F) 1.0031 - 5008 1443783 0.0001 
M,-FL 0.9710 - 4926 1339123 0.0001 
M,-F, 1.7474 - 6360 2580462 0.0001 
M/-F, 1.4920 5987 21433853 0.0001 
M,-F, 0.2982 Re ee! 492742 0.0008 


Note For all comparisons: s=1, m=2, n=42, df,=6, df,=86, 


and H = the single positive root of H(H+E) _ 


(see Morrison, 1967, pp. 159-170). 
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Multivariate Analysis of Variance for Common-Occupational Groups 


of Males (M) and Females (F) 


Occ. Groups Ly H F Ds 
M “Fi O21326 Ded MeyAt 2010 0.0898 
M -F, eo. 0.6328 24.6981 0.0001 
M -F, 0.8898 0.4708 12.7540 0.0001 
M ma 0.8139 0.4487 11.6653 0.0001 
M “Fy 1.2445 0.5545 17.8384 0.0001 
M -F, 0.0883 0.0812 ZO 0.2816 
M -F, 1.8772 0.6524 26.9061 0.0001 
M Ey, 1.6622 0.6244 23.8246 0.0001 
M “Fi 0.4360 0.3036 6.2494 0.9001 
M.-F, 1.4131 0.5856 20.2550 0.0001 
M -F, 0.0071 0.0071 0.1023 0.9960 
M -F) 0.9652 0.4912 tS 263a 1 0.0001 
M “Fy 0.8206 0.4507 Teton? On1a/ 0.0001 
M,-F, 2.0199 0.6689 28.9518 0.0001 
M “Fy T2629 0.5620 18.3887 0.0001 
M Tor 0.1326 Only & 159001 0.0899 
Note For all comparisons: s=1, m2, n=42, dfj=6, df£,-86, 


and H = the single positive root of H(H+E) — 


(see Morrison, 1967, pp. 159-170). 
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Table" “bs 


Bipolar Adjective Pairs Used in a Pilot Study 


(Step 2) 
1. easy-difficult 28. skilled-unskilled 
2. pleasant-unpleasant 29. simple-comp lex 
3. meaningless-meaningful 30. light-heavy 
4. optimistic-pessimistic 31. soothing-exasperating 
5. unsuccessful-successful 32. inferior-superior 
6. sweet-sour 33. Hard=soft 
7. painful-pleasant 34. egoistic-altruistic 
8. valuable-worthless 35. ditty=clean 
9. necessary-unnecessary 36. exciting-dull 
10. weak-strong 37. well paid-poorly paid 
ll. realistic-idealistic 38. honorable-menial 
12. smooth-rough 39. untimely-timely 
13. uncreative-creative 40. unfair-fair 
14. tense-relaxed 41. reputable-disreputable 
15. low-high 42. sick-healthy 
16. calm-agitated 43. receiving-serving 
17. ‘bright-dark 44, wundemanding-demanding 
18. happy-sad 45. rich-poor 
97, -ragt—s tow 46. regressive-progressive 
20. complicated-simple 47. graceful-awkward 
21. unpopular-popular 48. important-unimportant 
22. free-busy 49, kind-cruel 
23. bad-good 50. selfish-unselfish 
24. foolish-wise 51. active-passive 
25. enjoyable-boring 52. honest-dishonest 
26. rugged-delicate 53. giving-taking 
27. awful-nice 54. authoritarian-democratic 
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Bipolar Adjective Pairs Used in a Preliminary Check 


with a Group of Students (Step 4) 


aggressive-docile 
academi c-nonacademic 
advancing-dead-ending 
bright-dark 

clean-dirty 
creative-uncreative 
calm-agitated 
co-operative-competitive 
contemporary-out-of-date 
demanding-undemanding 

de licate-rugged 
dynamic-static 
enjoyable-boring 
easy-difficult 
exciting-dull 
giving-taking 

good-bad 

honorab le-menial 
happy~-sad 
honest-dishonest 

high status-low status 
important-unimportant 
interesting-uninteresting 


intellectual-unintellectual 


independent-dependent 
innovative-traditional 
kind-cruel 
meaningful-meaningless 


46. 
47. 
48. 
49, 
50. 
5 lig 
Diz 
56. 
54. 
DO 
56. 


mas culine-feminine 
materialistic-idealistic 
necessary-unnecessary 
nice-awful 

new-old 
pleasant-unpleasant 
permanent-temporary 
perfect-imperfect 
practical-imaginative 
powerful-powerless 
rich-poor 
relaxed-tense 
reliable-unreliable 
serving-receiving 
smooth-rough 

simp le-comp lex 
superior-inferior 
skilled-unskilled 
strong-weak 
successful-unsuccessful 
selfish-unselfish 
secure-insecure 
sociable-unsociable 
stable-unstable 
safe-dangerous 
technical-manual 
valuable-worthless 
well paid-poorly paid 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR ADMINISTERING THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
(in both phases) 


Please read the following instructions before administering the 
questionnaire: 


1. Please tell your students, at the beginning of this session, 
that this questionnaire is a part of a study on attitudes toward occu- 
pations. The questionnaire has nothing to do with their school records. 
They should feel free to express their own feeling as accurately as 
possible. 


2. There are, in fact, 2 sets of questionnaires in this adminis- 
tration. Half of the students receive one set and the other half, the 
second set. The questionnaires are already sorted in alternate order. 
This arrangement was designed so that every other student in this class 
would be assigned to two different groups. Please distribute the 
booklets to the class in any continuous scheme you feel convenient. 

The order in which the booklets are returned is not important. 


3. Please read the instructions on the booklet to your class. 
Give them time to ask questions, if needed. Please emphasize that it 
is important that they do all items, quickly and accurately. 


4, Please remind them to fill in the personal information section 


of the booklet before beginning the rating scales. 
Do rheytame limit is not important. 


6. It would be very much appreciated if you could record the 
time taken by the student who finishes first and the student who 
finishes last. You can write the time down on the cover of the first 
booklet. 
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ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 
(in Phase 2) 


The sample questionnaire given contains only a few of the 30 rating 
Sheets. A complete booklet will have as many rating sheets as the 
number of occupations to be used in the administration, that is, 
one sheet for one occupation. The list of occupations is also 
given here. 


Either pen or pencil can be used to mark the questionnaire. 


Since the number of items in the booklet is quite large, time is 
short, and unfinished response cannot be processed, please help by 
encouraging your students to work quickly and to finish all items. 


Though the present version of this questionnaire has been con- 
structed on the basis of previous analyses, it is possible that 
some words seem, to some students, inappropriate to describe occu- 
pations. If this happens, it simply means that the students do 
not understand that occupations. If this problem occurs, please 
instruct the students who have the problem to place an X-mark in 
the middle of the rating scale. Do not let them leave any items 
blank. 


Some occupations may be unfamiliar to some students. An attempt 
has been made to eliminate this problem. However, if this ques- 
tions is raised, your brief explanation to the question will be 
appreciated. 


A summary of the final report of this project will be given to the 
participating schools later this summer. Because this study is 
concerned with the population at large, individual scores on the 
questionnaire will not be reported. 
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We are interested to know your feelings about certain occupations. 


Dear Student: 


The following is an example of some of them: 


1. Clerk (typing, filing) 
2. Linoleum layer 

3. Tree surgeon 

4. Practical nurse 

5. Social worker 

6. Journalist 

7. Electronics worker 


To show your feelings about any occupation, please follow these 
instructions as a guideline for your answers: 

On the top of each of the following pages, there is an occupational 
title. Each occupational title is followed by a number of pairs of words 
( e.g., good-bad, easy-difficult, new-old, etc.). Use these pairs of 
words to think about the occupation printed at the top of the page. Each 
pair of words is on a broken line which looks like this: 


Practical Nurse 


Good : : : : : : Bad 
Easy : : : : : : Difficult 
New : : : : : . Old 


ee eee eee ee 


In this example, we will use only one pair of words, good-bad. 
However, you will find other pairs when you examine each occupation. 


Here is how to use them to show your feelings about an occupation: 


1. If your feeling about the occupation is given by one word in 
the pair, show your feeling by placing an X-mark beside that word as 


follows: 


eee eee 


ee eee eee ee 


In this case, you feel that the occupation is really good or really 
bad. 
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2. If your feeling about that occupation is quite close to either 


word in the pair, you should place an X-mark as follows: 


In this case, you feel that the occupation is quite good or quite 


3. If your feeling about that occupation is slightly closer to one 
word in the pair as opposed to the other, then you should place an 


X-mark as follows: 


ee ee ee cee eee ee eee 


In this case, you feel that the occupation is slightly good or 
slightly bad. 


4. The direction towards which word you check, of course, depends 
on which word of the pair seems. closer to your feeling about that 
occupation. However, if you think that, for any one of the pairs of 


words, your feeling is described equally by both words, then you can 
place an X-mark in the middle of the broken line like this: 


———<= «uc aeee—= aeeeee— qo ease coe 


This is not a test. There are no right answers nor wrong answers. 
Please try to place X-marks as closely to your real feelings as possible. 
Work quickly. Your first thought about an occupation is what we want. 
Do not spend too much long time for any pair of words. Be sure to make 
an X-mark, and only one X-mark, for every pair of worden Do not leave 
any pair unmarked. 

Please place an X-mark in the middle of the dashed line, not in 


between, 
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Personal Information 


The following information about you is required. Please fill 


in the information before starting the questionnaire. 


Sex: Male Female (Please place an X-mark) 
Birthday: Day Month Year 
Your Father's Present Occupation 


Your Mother's Present Occupation 


(Leave this blank if she is a housewife) 


Your Expected Occupation after you leave school: 


Now you have minutes to complete this questionnaire. Please 


turn to the next page and start. 
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OCCUPATION 


uncreative 
taking 
unnecessary 
perfect 
unreliable 
skilled 
sociable 
poorly paid 
dangerous 
successful 
rough 
powerful 
new 
meaningless 
interesting 


boring 


unimportant 
kind 
nice 


serving 
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creative 
giving 
necessary 
imperfect 
reliable 
unskilled 
unsociable 
well paid 
safe 
unsuccessful 
smooth 
powerless 
old 
meaningful 
uninteresting 
enjoyable 
bad 
important 
cruel 

awful 


receiving 
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OCCUPATION 


unstable 
dark 

easy 

sad 
feminine 
unpleasant 
rich 

simp le 
Gaseifish 
worthless 
secure 
superior 
tense 
temporary 
dependent 
honest 
exciting 
undemanding 


clean 
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dirty 
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OCCUPATION 


uncreative 
taking 
unnecessary 
perfect 
unreliable 
skilled 
sociable 
poorly paid 
dangerous 


successful 


powerful 


meaningless 
interesting 


boring 


unimportant 
kind 
nice 


serving 
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creative 
giving 
necessary 
imperfect 
reliable 
unskilled 
unsociable 
well paid 
safe 
unsuccessful 
smooth 
powerless 
old 
meaningful 
uninteresting 
enjoyable 
bad 
important 
cruel: 

awful 


receiving 
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OCCUPATION 


unstable 
dark 

easy 

sad 
feminine 
unpleasant 
Pecn 
simple 
unselfish 
worthless 
secure 
superior 
tense 
temporary 
dependent 
honest 
exciting 
undemanding 


clean 
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Dear Student: 


We are interested to know your feelings about certain occupations. 
The following is an example of some of them: 
1. Airplane Pilot 
2. Lawyer 
3. Doctor 
4. Policeman 
5. Reporter 


To show your feelings about any occupation, please follow these 


instructions as a guideline for your answers: 


On the top of each of the following pages, there is an occupational 
title. Each occupational title is followed by a number of pairs of words 
( e.g., boring-enjoyable, important-unimportant, dangerous-safe, etc.). 
Use these pairs of words to think about the occupation printed at the 
top of the page. Each pair of words is on a broken line which looks 
like this: 


Doctor 
boring : : : : : : enjoyable 
important : : : : : : unimportant 
dangerous : $ : : : : safe 


In this example, we will use only one pair of words, boring- 
enjoyable. However, you will find other pairs when you examine each 
occupation. Here is how to use them to show your feelings about an 


occupation: 


1. If your feeling about the occupation is given by one word in 
the pair, show your feeling by placing an X-mark beside that word as 


follows: 


boring Xx: 5 : : : : enjoyable 


ae erent sti ed 


boring : 3 : - : ; xX enjoyable 


ee 


In this case, you feel that the occupation is really boring or 
really enjoyable. . 
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2. If your feeling about the occupation is quite close to either 


word in the pair, you should place an X-mark as follows: 


boring Seed ¢ : : : : enjoyable 


boring : : : : srekant enjoyable 


ee 


In this case, you feel that the occupation is quite boring or 
quite enjoyable. 
3. If your feeling about the occupation is slightly closer to 


one word in the pair as opposed to the other, then you should place 


an X-mark as follows: 


boring : ep Ee : : ‘ enjoyable 


cee ee eee eee 


boring : : : Sas : enjoyable 


eee 


In this case, you feel that the occupation is slightly boring 
or slightly enjoyable. 


4. The direction towards which word you check, of course, depends 
on which word of the pair seems closer to your feeling about that 
occupation. However, if you think that, for any one of the pairs of 


words, your feeling is described equally by both words, then you can 


place an X-mark in the middle of the broken line like this: 


boring : : sepnes : : enjoyable 


come ee eee eee 


This is not a test. There are no right answers nor wrong answers. 
Please try to place X-marks as closely to your real feelings as possible. 
Work quickly. Your first thought about an occupation is what we want. 

Do not spend too much long time for any pair of words. Be sure to make 
an X-mark, and only one X-mark, for every pair of words. Do not leave 


any pair unmarked. 


Please place an X-mark in the middle of the dashed line, not in 


between. 
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Personal Information 


The following information about you is required. Please fill 


in the information before starting the questionnaire. 


Sex: Male Female (Please place an X-mark) 


Birthday: Day Month Year 


(IE RE RN ES a ERE EES ERS SEEDS A Re SRR NE 


Your Mother's Present Occupation ee as Fe ee 


leave this blank if she is a housewife) 


Your Expected Occupation after you leave school: 


Now you have minutes to complete this questionnaire. Please 


turn to the next page and start. 
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enjoyable 
interesting 
dull 
pleasant 
uncreative 
important 
unnecessary 
worthless 
meaningful 
poor 

well paid 
complex 
kind 

aw Ful 

safe 

rough 
powerless 


strong 
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